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The Popular SPELL SERIES 


Four volumes, each, in a box, profusely illustrated 


The SPELL go ITALY and The SPELL of FRANCE 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


“The author makes us understand the spell of “One of those books which make a re- 
Italy where many other writers have written viewer sigh because of his inability to convey 
with the same object but without such — to the reader an adequate idea of its charm and 
Everywhere she made friends who placed their th.’—Travel M 
special knowledge at her disposal.”—T7he Brow- ’ — _ needs 
ser in the Club Fellow. Each, net, $2.50; postpaid, $2 

+ + + he ah a kT _— , = - n 7 . 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON By JULIA de W. ADDISON. = Just Ready 

It is one of the most delightful books of A book which makes one feel that peculiar 
travel that I have ever read,” says W illiam J. of } bites 
e oN , spel gend, history, an r rogress 
Gaynor, mayor of New York City. “The pel o! eal Pe ' ( yo = modern progre 
touches of human nature and philosophy are inextricably blended, whicl. is characteristic of 
constant and enliven the scene from page to England 
page.” Postpaid, $2.50. Net, $2.50; postpaid, $2.7 














THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” ETC. 






































CHRONICLES of AVONLEA 


“Put this book in your satchel or trunk by all means,” advises the literary 
critic for the Boston Herald. “It will fit in well with the hammock on the 
mountain side or the piazza on the seashore, and best of all it will give you 
a pleasant relief from the society novel and the modern thriller.” 














By ELEANOR H. PORTER By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


MISS BILLY’S 
DECISION 


A Sequel to the deli ght ful “M 








SUSAN SMITH 





It is a question just how many men fell in What happens to Susan Smith—almost fair 
love with captivating Billy Neilson, but there at forty and plump, not fat—when she goes a 
is no doubt that she will have one more lover pleasuring, as told by a laughter-loving author, 
in every reader of Mrs. Porter’s charming new makes the brightest, merriest and most refresh 
story—the most tantalizing love story in many ing sort of reading. A book full of quaint 
a day. Ready early in Jul humor and philosophy in style and incident 

With a new frontispiece portrait of With many ilustrations, 
Billy, net $1.25. net $1.00, postpaid, $1.15 
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Just Published 


DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Physical, Economic and Regional 


By Charles Redway Dryer, F.G.8.A., 


F.R.G.8., Professor of Geography and 
Geology, State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Ind 


$1.30 


This textbook represents 
in geography for 
correlation of hy 


a new departure 
schools—the 
commercial 





geography It is an effort to afford a clear 
lea of the relation between the earth and 
man, showing both the dependence of human 
life upon natural conditions, and the in- 
fluence of those conditions in turn upon 
human life Part I. is devoted to a brief 


account of physical geography, which forms 
the necessary basis of study, only those fea- 
tures and processes being emphasized which 
have directly affected man in his progress. 
In Part II., economic geography, the 
outlines of household management prac- 
ticed by the great human family are pre- 
sented against the background of the na- 
tural earth already shown Part III., re- 
gional geography, furnishes a more detailed, 
intimate, and grapvhic study of economic 
geography, arranged according to the differ- 
ent types of environment, with reference to 
the economic adaptations of human life. 
The book contains an unusually large num- 
ber and variety of maps and illustrations, 
which are given in close connection witb 
the text 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 
With an introduction by William Orr. 
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of original 
from Roman, Medi- 
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with comprehensive 
their production. The 
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antry The illustrations 
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The book will be found full of 
ulating and helpful suggestions for 
produ antry in schools and 
elsewhere 
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Practical English Composition 
By GERRISH and CUNNINGHAM 


This book ts the 
courses in the modern methods of 


yutgrowth of eminently success- 


erience itt 
teaching It develops principles induc- 
ni provides ample material for the use 
of students 
Cloth. 840 pages. $1.00. 


C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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New Jersey, Morristown. 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Small classes. Individual attention 


Partial self government. Large new gymnasium 
ALL outdoor sports under expert supervision. Es- 
pecially healthful location 30 miles from New 
York. Lower School for Boys of 10 to 14. 





WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Drawer 5. 
Preparatory and Col- 
Lewisburg Seminary (ep cures foc wets, 
Also Music, Art, Elocution, Business. Strong fac- 
ulty of experienced specialists. Handsome, modern 
buildings, steam heat, etc. Gymnasium, basket 
ball, tennis. Invigorating mountain climate. Cata- 
logue on request. RK. C, Sommerville, Pres. 





} A YEAR OF STUDY IN FRANCE. 
School for Americans of both sexes. Near Paris. 
| Individual training. In a French family. Only 
| French spoken Credit given by Universities of 
Chicago and Illinois. Exceptional advantages. Ad- 
|dress PROF. WILLIAMSON, University of Chicago. 
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ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY 
Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for 
Catalogue, H. N. FOERING, B.S 


SCHOOL, 


leading col- 


leges. . Principal. 





HOROUGH AND EFFECTIVE PREPARA- 

tion for college by an experienced tutor. 

Highest references. WALTER B. WATERMAN, 
| 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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A couree of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Shert- 
b Kesenwein, Editor 


jp bat 
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Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 
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THE AL BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how Twenty-one years of successful ex 
perience in bringing together good teachers and 
goo! schools S81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
for bulletin 20 and see for yourself 














Modern Dramatists 
By ASHLEY DUKES 
l2mo. Cloth. Gilttop. $1.50 


CHARLES H. SERGEL & COMPANY 
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A new volume in the “All Red 
British Empire Series, just ready. 


The British West Indies 


By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL 
435 pages. With illustrations and colored map. $3.00 nei 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


‘THEAMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By FREDERIC J HASKINS 
O.K.'d by the President, the Cabinet, etc 
Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. $1 net. P stpaid $1.15 
LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 
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With Portrait ly treated.” 


$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05 —Chicago News 
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LETTERS sal MEMORIALS 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation, 1865-1906 


In one volume, crown 8ro, 300 
pages, with photogravure 
portrait. 


During the forty-one years 
in which he edited the Nation, 
with a thoroughness, ability, 
and conscientious devotion 
unsurpassed in the records of 
American journalism, Mr. 
Garrison was an indefatiga- 
ble correspondent, never em- 
ploying an amanuensis, but 
writing tens of thousands of 
letters with his own hand 
to his contributors, who em- 
braced practically all the 
leading American’ scholars 
and critics of the. period. 
From a dozen groups of these, 
which have been’ kindly 
loaned by the recipients, a 
sufficient number of selections 
has been made to illustrate 
the relations between Mr. 
Garrison and his great corps 
of contributors, the frankness 
and tact which he exercised 
towards them, and the wide 
range of his interests, tastes, 
and sympathies. The volume 
also contains a brief sketch 
of his life, a dozen of his best 
poems, and several of his 
characteristic editorials, re- 
views, and essays, besides a 


fine photogravure portrait. 


Price, $1.50 net postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 














“Mr. Beresford has arrived.’’—London Morning Leader 


A Candidate for Truth 


By J. D. BERESFORD 
To that group of contemporary English writers who, by theu 
ability to depict realistically the life of today and by their pow 
subtle character analysis, form a distinct schoo] of fiction, the name ot 
J. D. Beresford must now be added. His first book, “The Early 
History of Jacob Stahl,” issued a year ago, was pronounced by 


critics, “ a brilliant psychological novel.” 


A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH, the London Standard asserts, 
“Raises its author quite definitely to the front rank of living novelists,” 
and the Chicago Evening Post editorially says,““More than by any 
novel we have read for months we are captivated by ‘A Candidate 
for Truth.’ 


86 pages. Cloth. $1.35 net; by mail $1.46 
rs We ‘ 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 














JUST ISSUED 


W. Morgan Shuster’s 


Great Book 
“The Strangling of 
Persia” 


In all medern history there is no more thrilling reading 
than this modest story ot a young American's hight 
to uphold the sovereignty of a down-trodden people. 





Handsomely illustrated. $2.50 net, postage 15 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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OSMOPOLITAN | one Way Out: A Middle-Class New 


'@) PYR IG a | T ' Englander Emigrates to America 
By “WILLIAM CARLETON.” 


BUREAU seo rir ave. NEW YORK The moat notable book of our day 
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Sixth Printing. 81.20 net; by mall, #1.02 


- Small, Maynard & Co., Pol Boston 
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RECENT BOOKS 








lefly on American forms 





as our present knowledge 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE CHURCHES. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALIEN LABOR. 


AMERICAN PERMIAN VERTEBRATES. 


3, with briefer notes and descriptions of new or little-known amphi- 


This work comprises a series of monographic studies 
biar and reptiles from the Permian deposits of Texas and New 
was for the most part collected during recent years by 
a contribution to knowledge on the subject of ancient 


permits. 


field parties from the University of Chicago. 
reptiles and amphibians, with such summaries and definitions based 
The 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS By Benjamin M. Davis. 


In this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the problem of the co-ordination of all the agencies now at work 
on the problem of agricultural education. He has performed a service which will be appreciated by all who have any large 
knowledge of the probl and of the difficulties which the movement encounters. He has made an effort to canvass the 
vhole fleld and to give a detailed exposition of the forces employed in building up a rational course of agricultural educa- 

t H ’ i more fully than anyone else the materials which define the problem and which make it possible for 

acher t eet it intelligently. The annotated bibliography at the end of the book will do much to make the best ma- 

lal availat inyone desiring to get hold of this material through independent study. The boox serves, therefore, as a 
t the study of agricultural education 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.12. 


By Shailer Mathews. 


Ww apply scientifiC management” to the varied tivities of the church? This question is asked by Dr. 
Shailer Mathews in his book. The crying need for it is almest startlingly portrayed, and the broad lines of the plan—the 
tation of cientifi anagement” to an institution such ds the church—are inspiring in their suggestiveness. The book 

the utmost value to all who belong to the active organization in their church—or who are, in the language of the au- 
ritual workmen 66 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, 55 cents. 


By E. George Payne. 


The author deals with the situation in the South African Rand, where numbers of gold mines were lying idle and un- 
leveloped because the natives could not be induced to work. While the subject appears to be local, in the sense that the 
I k relates the naenens ~~ the importation of Chinese coolie labor into a British colony by a South African government, 
! itcome of the experiment”’—for such it was—affords information of extreme value to all who are interested in the 

lication of cheap labor to large enterprises. The previous introduction of coolie labor from India into the neighboring 
lony of Natal for agricultural purposes had resulted in later encroachments and competition in enterprises regarded as be- 
nging to the white race, and had been discontinued Profiting by this experience, the colonial government sought to sur- 
nd the importation of Chinamen with such restrictions as to prevent any injury to white labor. 


80 pages, 8vo, ; postpaid, 79 cents. 


By Samuel W. Williston. 


paper 


Mexico. The material upon which these studies are based 


The book is offered as 


the author. 
8vo, 


work is illustrated by 


228 pages, cloth; postpaid, $2.68. 
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JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
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The, te CAROLINA REVIEW. “In this biography Mr 
lard has touched high-water mark The book is a delight to 
reader for many reasons Full of life and movement, , 
tten in an attractive and scholarly style, full of sympathy 
|! yet withont any loss in accurate presentation, it 
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AME RICAN. “While the book has 
s entrancingly interesting. its scholarship is of the 
ghest order and its style reminds one a little of Anthony Froude 
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terary conception and execution."’ 
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f material or to better his interpretation of the whole 
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THIRD EDITION 


Fully tluatrated with portraita and other illustrations. With coptous notes and bibliography. $5.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Postage 26 cents. 
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It was predicted by the most sagacious 
newspaper correspondents on the spot 
that the Baltimore Convention would be 
“unbossed,” and this prophecy is borne 
out by the first day’s proceedings. No 
one man, no one group, is in control. 
The debate and the roll-call on the tem- 
porary chairmanship went on as in a 
real Convention. The great mass of dele- 
gates were free to speak and vote as 
they pleased. Naturally, the National 
Committee had an advantage in appeal- 
ing for support of the regular pro- 
gramme, but its victory was so narrow 
as to show the impossibility of dictat- 
ing to the Convention either a platform 
or a candidate. Even Mr. Bryan was 
not permitted to dictate! His defeat on 
the personal issue which he raised was 
partly due to the desire to rebuke his 
domineering spirit, and to show that 


neither he nor any other man could | 


impose his single will on the Conven- 
tion. It seems clear that the majority 
is made up of men who will insist upon 
a full and free conferring together for 
the good of the party. 





Mr. Taft’s bad luck in politics pur- 
sues him even in his hour of victory. 
He has won a renomination, after a des- 
perate struggle, but the universal opin- 
ion is that the honor which has come to 
him is empty. It scarcely needed the 


open split in his party to accentuate the 
amazing phenomenon that has yet come 


general belief that the chances are 
enormously against his being elected in 


November. Of all this he must be fully | 


aware. The experience he has had to 
undergo has been of a sort to strike 
through even official optimism. The 
President knows what has happened. 
There was no genuine enthusiasm for 
him at Chicago. 
not for him, but against Roosevelt. So 


hopeless appeared the outlook for the) 
Taft ticket that no attractive candidate 


for the Vice-Presidency could be got to 
go on it, and the Convention fell back 
on Sherman again. This was tanta- 
mount to a confession of despair. 
Doubtless, President Taft will face his 
sea of troubles with a stout heart. And 
one consolation is fairly his. At what- 


The great fight was. 
‘disposed, could bring him’ down from | 


| ever personal or political cost, he has 
succeeded in preserving his party organ- 
ization from capture by a man who 
would have used it for his own greater 
glory and for the shaking of our insti- 


tutions to their foundation. 


President Taft’s friends are, no doubt, 


justified in their feeling that he has 
been treated 
throughout the campaign. 


point 


with gross unfairness 
He has been 
misrepresented in after point; 
his good deeds have been belittled; his 
have been malignantly exag 
his personal character shock- 


All this must be ad- 


blunders 
gerated; 
ingly impugned. 
mitted by the impartial. 
admit, too, that he deliberately exposed 
himself to abuse and betrayal by Roose- 
permitted the latter to 


Yet they must 


velt when he 
make him President in 1908. 
brutal thing for Roosevelt to say, but 
there was truth in it, that Mr. Taft had 
bitten the hand that fed him. All the 
trials and humiliations which Mr. Taft 
has had to suffer in 1912, were really 
This is 
no new opinion for the Nation. We 
said at the time that Mr. Taft, in al- 
lowing President Roosevelt to force his 
nomination upon the party, was putting 
‘himself under a greater personal obliga- 
tion than any man ought to assume, and 
'that the fruits of it could not fail to be 


It was a 


in preparation for him in 1908. 


bitter. How bitter, everybody can see 
to-day. 
Wonders are happening, politically 


speaking, every moment. But the most 
to our attention is that Lodge has spok- 
en. Yes, we mean Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the Massachusetts Senator, who was 
suddenly stricken with lockjaw the day 
that Theodore Roosevelt announced his 
candidacy. Since then no physician, 
however skilful, has been able to relieve 
him; and no friend, however kindly 
that topmost fence-rail upon which he 
insisted upon perching. But now what 
‘science and affection failed to bring 
about has come to pass: 
ispoken. “I regard,” he says in his sud- 
| den burst of pent-up language, “the de- 
clared determination of the party to 
stand firmly for the Constitution, and 
for the independence of the courts, be- 


lfcrm. They 


Lodge has | 


cause they are vital to the maintenance 


of free government, as of the last im- 
portance. I shall give 
lican party and to its candidates and 
policies the best support of which I am 
capable in the coming campaign.” My, 
he and 
happy he must be, to descend from the 
that the cat 


One hundred and four days in such a 


to the Repub- 


how relieved must feel, how 


fence, now has jumped! 


position would cramp the most agile, 


and Lodge is no longer as young as he 
was, though supple enough yet. 





Gov. Hadley of Missouri states, as one 
to bolt 


Roosevelt, that the platform adopted at 


reason for his refusal with 
Chicago is the most progressive ever put 
forward by the Republican party. This 
is true. It is vague and weak in some 
particulars—especially in what concerns 
the tariff—but it accepts and endorses a 
long list of the doctrines for which the 
Progressive Republicans have been 
standing. Some of their demands were, 
of course, ignored. The recall, with the 
initiative and referendum, was omitted, 
and strong ground was taken against 
any impairment of the authority of the 
courts. But these matters would not 
have been included in a Roosevelt plat- 
left the 


progressive 


were to be to 


States. But many other 
views are heartily approved by the Chi- 
cago platform. Thus we find it endors- 
ing successively legislation to limit the 
labor of women and children; the enact- 
ment of workmen’s compensation laws; 
the simplification of judicial procedure 
and shorter ways of removing from of- 
fice derelict judges; the upholding of 
the conservation policy, and even the 
creation of a Federal Trade Commission 
—one of Roosevelt's pet ideas. He, in- 
deed, if he had chosen to be, we will not 
say as magnanimous, but as construc- 
tive, as Gov. Hadley, could have hailed 
the platform as a great victory for his 
principles. But he set out to get the 
nomination or to smash the party, and 
wil! not allow a little thing like a satis- 
factory declaration of party principles 


to stand in his way. 





| Writing in the Journal of the Mili- 
tary Service Institution, Major W. H. 
Hart of the army comes back to an old 
rer? “The Blight of Favoritism.” He 


eas 





628 


The Nation 





meets fairly and squarely the argument 
that promotion by seniority as at pres- 


ent established is a gross injustice to 


the brilliant men of the service who 


shovld be favored with extraordinary 
of 


Major Hart be- 


promotion by reason exceptional 


merit. So great does 


lieve the injury done to the army by fa- 
voritism that he even desires a law pro- 


viding that, subject to physical and 


mental examination, no promotion shall 


be made in the service in any branch 


save by seniority. This law he would 


have include colonels and brigadier-gen- 


erals. He thinks that the result would 


be the removal of the present “cross- 
purposes, personal issues, and brooding 
over the malignant effects of favorit- 
ism,” to such an extent that it would 


be possible for the army to concentrate 


its efforts for a proper solution of its 


harassing problems of organization 
and administration. These are now 
sidly hampered by the personal ele- 
ment. As long as this republic is a re- 
public, we believe that the policy which 
Major Hart outlines will be best for the 
service It ought to be axiomatic, for 
instance, that the senior colonel, if he 


ix not fitted for promotion to brigadier, 


is not fit to command his regiment and 





ould be retired for mental or physical 
deficiency. Elimination of the unfit is 
provided by law now, and thereln lies 
the true remedy for the removal of 
dead-wood and men of bad habits. 
e project of the New York Reform 
Club to start up tariff associations or 
‘ the country over, cannot be too 


commended. This is the time for 


Never, 


highly 


amovement in our judgment, 
was there a period when the frauds and 
follies of the protective system were evi- 
dent to more people than at the present 


hour. Republicans themselves have been 


pulling down the pillars of their sacred 


emple of protection, and not often has 


tle system had a worse blow than that 
given to it by the revelations as to 
conditions among the highly protected 
American” laborers in the mills of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. And never 


since the war was there a Republican 
Convention at which so little was heard 
tariff, 


Mir Payne 


Certainly, the jeering at 
the 


ol the 


when he appeared on 
platform, the insults and ridicule heap- 
ed hundreds of Republi- 


can delegates merely because he was the 


upon him by 


author of a great Republican tariff bill, 
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‘are without parallel in Republican his- 
tory. To imagine such treatment of 
Dingley or McKinley is impossible. As 
well might one have expected an attack 


on the Bible, on the Deity, on the exist- | 


ence of the Republic itself. 





We have received a copy of the forty- 
one amendments to the Ohio Constitu- 
tion agreed to by the Constitutional 
-Convention, to be submitted to popular 
vote on September It is to be a spe- 
cial election, and broadsides containing 


9 
not only the amendments, but explana- 
tions thereof in large type, and a sam- 
ple of the official ballot, are now being 
sent to all voters. No one can assert, 
therefore, that he goes to the polls in 


ignorance of just what he is voting 
on. There is much that is extremely 
interesting in these forty-one amend- 


ments; the abolition of capital punish- 
the initiative and 
of the veto of the Gover- 


ment, referendum, 


a limiting 
nor, woman suffrage, the abolition of 
prison-contract labor, the use of voting 
the 
criminal trials, 
The 


pass on licensing the traffic in intoxicat- 


machines, regulation of expert tes- 


timony in are but a 


few of them. voters must also 
ing liquors, but even if the license to 
traffic is granted there are certain re- 
strictions that come into effect; for in- 
be more than 
one saloon to each 500 population in a 


Municipali- 


sltance, there shall not 


rcunicipality or township. 
ties may determine their form of gov- 
ernment by one of three ways; they 
may acquire, construct, own, lease, and 
operate any or all of their public utili- 
ties, if the section conferring this power 
is carried, and the right of excess con- 
demnation will also be given to them. 


Altogether, this is to be a searching 


test of intelligent democracy, and the 
to be awaited with 
keenest interest in many States. It will 


throw no little light on the ability of 


outcome is certain 


an average American State to handle a 
complicated and difficult referendum. 





Announcement of a special course of 
for the training of parish 
As it 


instruction 
workers is a sign of the times. 


used to be held that any foolish girl) 
was fitted to be a teacher in a Sunday-| 


school, so the common idea—and the 
too common practice—was that anybody 
with a sufficiently kind heart was quali- 
fied to go out among the poor and unfor- 


tunate and attempt to “do them good.” 





| years of defeat preceded the coming of 


| But the School of Philanthropy has seen 

a new light in all these matters, and 
proposes to act upon it. In codéperation 
‘with professors in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, it is to undertake the sift- 
ing and training of men and women who 
wish to engage in parish activities. The 
course of instruction proposed wiil cover 
both religious and social subjects, among 
the latter being “Child Welfare,” “Fam- 
ily Rehabilitation,” “Neighborhood Ac- 
tivities,” and so on. The whole scheme 
seems well conceived and should yield 
valuable practical results. Haphazard 
and blundering work is going out of 
fashion even in charity and religion. 
The duty of knowing what one is do- 
ing, and of being efficient, is really just 
as imperative in labors for the good of 
society, and in saving souls, as it is in 
work in an office or factory. 





Yale's defeat at New London was not 
unexpected. A university which takes 
up a new system of rowing can rarely 
hope to win in the first contest there- 
after. What Yale expected to do she 
accomplished: she put up a game race 
and lost honorably. Next June's race, 
when Mr. Cook has had a full year of 
trial, will be a genuine test as to whe- 
ther his modified system of rowing is 
the equal of Wray’s, whose splendid 
record in Harvard rowing has been un- 
surpassed since the days of Bancroft. 
Mr. Cook in his prime used to be the 
best of American coaches, and his crews 
were as invariably successful as Wray’s. 
He has, however, not returned to his 
former stroke, but has modified it af- 
ter some months spent in watching this 
year’s Oxford and Cambridge crews. 
Rowing in this country is now almost 
entirely a question of the teacher. True, 
Harvard's development of boating 
through its many rowing clubs tends to 
give the coach a wider choice from 
among men who know something about 
rowing, but, after all, the material to 
‘draw oarsmen from is about the same 
in Harvard, Yale, and Cornell; it is 
merely a matter of drilling the crew to 
row a good stroke well. Courtney does 
this to perfection year in year out, and 
his crews win nine times out of ten. 
Wray has done nearly as well. At Yale 
the problem is: how soon can a similar- 
iy: able teacher, professional or amateur, 
|be developed? It may take some years 


yet, precisely as at Harvard many 
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Wray, years spent in weary experiment- 
ing with one system after another. 





In publishers’ notices we find the 
statement that the trend is away from 
the traditional belief that summer read- 
ing must not be serious reading. There 
never was any theoretical basis for a 
practice in which publishers acquiesced 
because it was a rule of the trade. In 
the first place, it is plain that serious 
reading, by which we mean every kind 
of book other than fiction, must appeal 
to a serious audience. Essays, biogra- 
phy, history, sociology will appeal pri- 
marily to the man whose taste and in- 
terests lie in that direction—college 
clergymen, and 
professional men in general. To all of 
these the summer is the season of 


professors, teachers, 


leisure, the convenient season, in fact, to 
which serious reading has been post- 
poned from the crowded programme of 
the rest of the year. As for the general 
public, the same argument from increas- 
ed leisure will hold. It is all well enough 
to speak of the long winter evenings by 
the fire. Winter evenings in the city are 
apt to be monopolized by social duties 
and the rival attractions of the theatre 
and music. One reason why people will 
not pick up a serious book is the know- 
ledge that it will take a long time to fin- 
ish it amidst the distractions of every- 
day life. The vacation season is emi- 
nently a time for quiet-paced and reflec- 
tive reading. 





A notable difference between the 
American and the English view of the 
functions of the school as a rival of 
the home is brought out in a monograph 
dealing with the development of the 
country school for city children, prepar- 
ed by Professor Myers of Princeton and 
published by the Bureau of Education 
at Washington. The advantages of the 
open country over the city as a site for 
boys’ schools are obvious. But the 
boarding school has its drawbacks: 


It cuts off the boy from home when twelve 
or fifteen years old, the very age of all 
others when he needs the influences cen- 
tring around home and family, which are 
of greater importance than any other in 
the life of a normal, well-trained, healthy 
child. The influence of a teacher is tre- 
mendous, but at best it can only supple- 
ment and add to that of a conscientious 
father and tender mother. 


This is utterly different from the Eng- 
lish ideal which deliberately removes 
the public-school boy from the home for 





the greater part of the year and the en- 
tire period of his schoo! life. Under- 
lying the practice is not, one is inclin- 
ed to believe, that mere belief in the 
efficacy of the “hardening” process 
which is supposed to make rulers of em- 
pire. British common-sense probably 
perceives that, while in theory no edu- 
cational influence can supplant that of 
the home, in practice far too many 
fathers and mothers fail completely as 


trainers of the young mind 


The Unionists are in a quandary ove! 
one aspect of the Home Rule bill. It 
has been the contention of the militant 
Ulstermen that if the Government per- 
sisted in forcing a separate Parliament 
upon Ireland, Ulster would demand to 
be exempted from its authority and to 
be allowed to remain, in its present 
position, as a part of the United King- 
dom, represented in the Parliament at 
Westminster. But when an amendment 
to the Home Rule bill, excluding Ulster 
from the provisions of the bill, was 
brought forward by a Liberal member, 
the Unionists suddenly discovered that 
to split up Ireland would work injury 
to both sections of the country. Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, principal fire-eater from 
Ulster, had a dreadful time defining his 
pos‘tion the other day in the House of 
Commons. At one moment he was argu- 
ing that if the separate colonies in Aus- 
tralia or South Africa were given the 
free choice of joining the new federal 
commonwealths erected there; Ulster 
should have the same privilege. And 
the next moment he was asserting that 
it is folly to think of separating Ulster 
from the rest of Ireland. So the burden 
of it all is that Home Rule must go by 
the board, and Ulster’s domination over 
the rest of Ireland be preserved. 





It is characteristic of the French 
temper in general, and of French party 
spirit in particular, that the personality 
of a man who has been dead 135 years 
should lead to an acrimonious debate 
in Parliament. It is true that the man 
in question is Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
the two hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth falls to-morrow. The Chamber 
was asked to appropriate the sum of 
30,000 francs towards the expense of the 
celebration, and the Monarchist-Catholic 
winority, led by Maurice Barrés, pro- 
tested against public recognition of one 
whose social, political, and educational 
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anarchism 


principles were rooted in 
The money was voted by 427 to 112; but 
it seems extraordinary that there should 
be even 112 men of leading in Franc: 
who would stigmatize the memory of 
the man whose work, probably mor: 
than any other single influence, has 
shaped modern thought, and whose ideas 
are to-day vital in many fields of human 


iterest. M. Viviani, in defending Rous 


seau, countered cleverly upon M. Bat 
I vuld ag to forget the defects 
great men in French literary and po 
al history and unite in celebrating their 
greatness They could forget Bossuet’s 
ninable praise of the Revocation of 
Edict of Nantes and remember his “0: 
sons Funébres Th could forget th bru 
tal and almost bloody reaction in wil 
Chateaubriand, that tru on of Re 


bore a hand and greet, behind and a 

the Minister of Louis XVIII, the immortal 
man of letters. 
But modern Bourbonism in France ay 
parently retains its ancient gift of ne 


lorgetting and never forgiving 


Despite many reports and some 
dence to the contrary, French art is not 
given up wholly to fads and innova 
tions. Above the chatter of “Cubists 
and “Futurists,” is heard now and then 
a calm voice like that of M. Henry 
Farge, a rising young painter. In a 
statement given to a Paris review, he 
declares that the present generation 
ought to take as its motto the saying of 
Théophile Gautier: “Above everything, 
a painting ought not to cause disgust 
(faire horreur).” Thirty or forty years 
ago the cry was that artists must 
startle the average man; latterly, the 
effort has been to fill aim with nameless 
fear. But M. Farge declares that all 
these things are off the trail; that there 
is no need of attempting a revolution in 
art, but that artists must forever strive 
to perfect themselves, and to become 
students again. In a word, his advice 
is: “Let us go to school.” Counsel of 
like tenor comes from a young musi- 
cian, M, Jean Déré. “Teaching,” he de 
clares, “is the necessary foundation of 
art. Shall we not seek to produce @ 
healthy and virile music by going back 
to the purest sources of our national 
art? We have had in France, and, 
thank Heaven, we still have, admirable 
masters to show us the true path to fol- 
low.” Such utterances encourage the 
belief that the great art tradition has 
not been incontinently abandoned by 


the French. 
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THE CONFUSION. ' confusion of the political situation. Men | is going to found a new party on the 
look at one another in wild surmise, | strength of his grievance, he has got to 
querying whether this is the country show that it is substantial and not whol- 


: ily imaginary. 
but for the repressive hand of the po they have known before, and all in “| y imaginary. 
daze as to what candidate or what party, All this divided and distraught con- 
they may think it their duty to support | dition of the Republican party naturally 
t fills the Democrats at Baltimore with 
urday night under circumstances that when election day rolls round. 
|good cheer. But they must not allow 
prompt thoughtful men to ask whether, The Republican bolt, if there is really | nemecives e0 be attered tate. a fects 
| paradise. The spirit of revolt is abroad, 
jand the Democratic party could easily 
as great as the apprehension. Those tainted with fraud. This has been vio- | provoke it against itself. Never did party 


After scenes of violence and a turbu- 





lence that would have passed into riot 


lice, the National Convention of the Re- 


publican party came to a close late Sat- 


that party is now to go to pieces. The/|to be one, will procced upon the assump- 
resulting confusion and uncertainty are |tion that the Chicago Convention was 


who fought for months to beat Roose-|lently asserted for a week past, With | tieg sit so lightly. Never was a kind 
elt finally accomplished their purpose, | every form of offensive language known lof iconoclastic political independence so 
by means of extraordinary skill in po- to experts in scurrility, but what has | rife, The Democrats should perfectly 
litical management, but now stand won- been the proof? The public knows very | understand that they must walk warily 
dering whether the strain has not brok- little about it. But it will have to re- and correctly estimate their opportunity. 
en the party down. Victory was swiftly ceive precise and detailed information | They must not forget that a vigilant and 
followed by open revolt. The defection jf it is to be asked to vote for men sim- resourceful man, Theodore Roosevelt, is 
of the Silver Republicans in 1896 was @ ply because they have been cheated. watching for them to blunder. If they 
trifle compared with the formidable bolt There has been an immense amount of nominate a candidate who can be called 
ch Roosevelt hes already set on crying “stop, thief,” but the evidence |, reactionary or a tool or an ignoramus, 
icot. Internecine warfare is threatened of thievery has been meagre. We know Roosevelt will instantly raid their left 
every State. Regular Republicans thet Roosevelt was just as vociferous wing and wage a battle, North and 
be slaughtered. The bolters will be about frauds in New York, after the South, in the name of progressive poli- 
ribed and massacred. Political primaries in this State, as he is noW| ies go obviously is it Democratic wis- 
ys have mounted to unexampled about frauds in Texas or Washington, dom to choose a man for the Presidency 
The most ferocious spirit is but he had no proof whatever in the |\.no can hold the progressives of his 
displayed by the two Repub'ican former case, and soon left off talking party that it is not surprising to find 
ons, and the most insulting epithets about it. Is there any reason for think- men in all parts of the country, and of 
ue to fly back and forth between ing he has better warrant in the oth- all shades of opinion, declaring that the 
them. There are, in fact, on every hand, er cases? What is known is that his events at Chicago point to Woodrow 
such signs of party break-up and politi- managers brought a great number of Wilson as the man of the hour at Bal- 
demoralization as have not been ridiculous contests. They were sc ab- timore, 

in this country since the Civil War. surd that even Roosevelt committeemen 





[wo nearly equal forces struggled for | voted to throw them out of court sum- | 

ipremacy at Chicago. The narrow ma-|marily. But the preliminary cry of EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 
ority was held together by masterful tac-| fraud was just as shrill in these in- The sensation created in England by 
tics which extorted the admiration even stances as in the others. Was it any Sir Sidney Lee’s memoir of Edward 


of those who were crushed by them, but less valid? We think the country is| VII in the latest supplementary volume 
the minority would not submit in the ready to be convinced. But it must have of the “Dictionary of National Biog- 
usual way. To the end it maintained its’ the facts, and have them impartially raphy,” has been described in the daily 
uncompromising spirit, sitting sullen gifted. Mere assertion, however loud-| press. Three main features of Sir Sid- 
during the closing hours of the Conven- ly shouted, is no proof of fraud. The! ney Lee’s biography have been much 
tion, and immediately going off to start Roosevelt managers at first insisted that |discussed—the mistaken educational 
a third-party movement. This last, it is some 200 of their contestants were law-| régime to which Albert Edward, as 
true, still remains a bit amorphic. There | fully entitled to be seated. Then they! Prince of Wales, was subjected by his 
aspontaneous nomination of Roose- whittled the number down to 100; now father; the unwise attitude maintained 

elt, and an apparently whole-hearted, it is put at seventy. But even seventy | by Queen Victoria towards her son af- 

but really guarded, acceptance by him; | added delegates would not have been /ter the death of the Prince Consort, in a 
but all confess that much remaing to be| enough to nominate Roosevelt, though, | mistaken endeavor to carry out the lat- 
done before the grand new people's taken from Taft, they would have left ter’s intentions; and the réle played by 
party meets In August in “mass Conven-| him short of a majority. But what hon-| Edward VII as King in the shaping of 
tion"’——that is what the Colonel favors,| est men will demand is conclusive evi- | British foreign policy towards the form 
where there will be no trouble about dence that even this irreducible mini-|it holds at the present day. The writer 
rules and regularity—to give this fair mum of seventy delegates, or any part|explodes the legend of Edward the 
land a new birth of freedom under of them, was “stolen.” The testimony is | Peacemaker to which the English peo- 
Roosevelt. It will be shrewdly suspect-|available. It was all passed upon by the | ple seem to have subscribed in a sen- 
ed that the new party will wait to see Credentials Committee. Are we bound timental mood, especially after it had 
what happens at Baltimore and else- to believe that the defeated litigant who | gained currency on the Continent. It 
where, before deciding to be born. Yet “cusses” angrily enough, necessarily has is shown that the King, in this matter 
this very uncertainty only adds to the the truth on his side? Certainly, if he | of the French entente and succeeding 
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international arrangements, was not the 
powerful motive force he was supposed 
to be. Here, as in his attitude towards 
home affairs, he followed where his 
Ministers led, contributing, in the case 
of France, the influence of his well- 
known friendliness for that country and 
his wide popularity. 

As to imposing his own will on his 
Ministers, Sir Sidney Lee argues that 
Edward VII was hardly qualified to do 
so by temperament or intellectual abil- 
ities. And that brings the story back 
to Edward VII's training, from infancy 
to within a few years before he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. One cannot help 
feeling sorry for the young lad whose 
education has thus been summarized: 


From the time he was six months old it 
rained portentous memoranda about and 
upon him. Tutor was to stand over tutor, 
and governor over governor, each passing 
on platitudinous injunctions to the next, 
and Prince Albert fed the stream of moral 
commonplaces at its head. The boy was 
never to read a novel, not even Scott’s. He 
was to be kept away from boys of his own 
age, or at most a few picked Eton boys, 
dragons of niceness and goodness, were to 
come across the bridge to play with him 
for a couple of hours. He was never to 
be out of sight of elderly wisdom. His life 
and thoughts were to reflect themselves in 
a diary for paternal inspection. Till he 
was seventeen he was not to choose any of 
his own clothes, and then they were to be 
chosen by him in accordance with a formal 
minute of parental instructions on the 
choice of material. 


This Spartan system, in a modified 
sense, was carried on, strange as it may 
seem, till 1892, when Albert Edward 
was fifty. He no longer had tutors over 
him, but his mother had kept him jea- 
lously from all real participation in af- 
fairs of state, always on the assumption 
that here was an indiscreet lad who 
had to be held firmly in check, Little 
wonder that Englishmen are now in- 
clined to believe that Prince Albert and 
Queen Victoria were far from being 
wise parents. 

And yet there is one curious aspect of 
the case. A prince is thought to have 
been educated in the wrong way, if his 
subsequent career shows it; in other 
words, if he makes a bad King. In so 
far as Edward VII as an individual is 
concerned, it may be regretted that the 
r:gorous and ill-planned schooling of his 
boyhood and youth should only have left 
him with a profound distaste for books 
of any kind; in his maturity he never 
read anything but the newspapers. But 


as Edward VII, constitutional King of | 
Great Britain, he conducted himself in! 








The Nation 
a way that might have presupposed the 
very wisest kind of education. All 
that Sir Sidney Lee brings out concern- 
ing Edward’s demeanor after he suc- 
ceeded to the throne shows the full 
recognition on the King’s part of his 
proper role in the English scheme of 
government. The very fact that he did 
not take the lead in creating the system 
of Continental alliances, which is the 
present basis of British foreign policy, 
is in his favor. He worked in harmony 
with his Ministers, seconding their ef- 
forts only with his personal popularity. 
As the Spectator says, he contented 
himself with injecting, now and then, a 
drop of oil into the machinery of poli- 
tics and diplomacy. It is now shown 
that during the recent Constitutional 
crisis in England, Edward VII exerted 
himself on the side of peace. In 1909 
he tried to dissuade the Unionists from 
the suicidal policy of rejecting the bud- 
get. He was opposed to the stirring up 
of class opposition. He wanted peace 
end devoted himself towards that end. 
What more could be asked of a Consti- 
tutional King? The Manchester Guar- 
dian alone seems to have recognized 
the inconsistency of blaming Prince Al- 
bert and Queen Victoria for a system of 
education that resulted in the training of 
an ideal Constitutional King. The Guar- 
dian argues that there was in Edward 
VII one fault—his predilection for the 
French people. If Edward had been as 
tactful in his relations with William of 
Germany, the present tense situation 
on the North Sea might never have 
come about. But that is highly specu- 
lative. 

Thus the conjecture arises whether 
the education of Edward VII, as initiat- 
ed by his father, had not in it, after 
all, an ideal that might explain its ex- 
cess of pedantry and moralistic rigor. 
It may be that the rdéle of a Constitu- 
tional King in England was very acute- 
ly present to the mind of the Prince Con- 
sort. The British monarch is not a 
prime force in politics, domestic or for- 
eign. His influence, like that of Queen 
Victoria, is one of character, and is chief- 
ly exerted in the moral sphere of the na- 
tional life. It wcs a natural mistake, 
therefore, to set out with the idea of 
making the future King of England a 
studious, hard-working, sober-minded 
Prince—and a bit of a Puritan; one who 
should give the moral tone to his age 
as Queen Victoria did to her own. 
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PROFESSIONAL REWARDS 


In his introduction to Dr. Abraham 
Flexner’s report on medical education 
in Europe, President Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation lays stress on one 
cheerful aspect of the medical profes- 
sion in this country: the practice of 
There is, at 


first sight, no striking reason for optim- 


medicine does not “pzey.”’ 


ism in this fact, but that is because 
leok at the question from the narrow 
position of the market-place. Fear 
being smug keeps men from speaking 
the ideal of service as opposed to 
ideal of large fees. Others may hold 
that no such ideal of service exist 


tLese degenerate days. But Dr. Prit 


has neither doubts nor fears. He 
Ur r pl 
g i 
I mm t tl 
ideal f I 
tl alli tl aver ra 
obtain litth ) tha 1 comfort 
ng, and in many ise not 


The man who actually a imulate 
tune in medicine is so rare that } 
practically be neglected As the 
cial medical school disappears and 
profession comes to be composed of 
cated men, alive to the ideal of servi 
their communities and to humanity 
opportunity to exploit medicine for gai: 
will disappear. The youth who is looking 
for a fortune, or the parent who seeks for 
his son a remunerative occupation, should 
look elsewhere 

But where, among the professions, is 
a man to look for this elusive, comfort- 


eble income? There is the law, of 
course. Here tre fortunate exceptional 
cases are not so rare, and the fortunes 
themselves are larger than the same 
degree of success will bring in any oth 
er profession. Standing in close conne: 
tion with the world of business, and 
im‘tating its methods, the lawyer may 
occasionally enter the sacred circle of 
jut, after all, we are deal 
Take thi 


millionaires. 
ing with unusual case 
age income for the legal profession 
throughout the country, and there 


apparently much reason in the col 


plaint that the law is overcrowded. A! 
as for the remaining professions, th 
are in even worse case than the do 
tor and the lawyer. The clergyman has 
long been the classical illustration of 
the alliance between learning and pov 
erty. His economic position in the com 
munity has reached the dimensions a! 


most of a crisis. So there are left the 
school-teacher and college professor, of 
whose economic status it may only be 
jsaid that it is not so bad as the minis 


er's and the writer's profession, of 
h the 


said the better. 
of 


presents an 


less 


Here is a state affairs which, 


one respect, interesting 
| allel to conditions among the great 
interpreted to 
The 


American workingman is being assured 


workingmen as 


ass of 


them by their radical leaders, 


have been the 


t, whatever may once 
America is to-day no longer the 
nd of opp t The traditional 
te fre ( ills to millions is clos 
I er’s lot is permanently 
! laboring class, and the 
ption which flashes across 
n is a phenomenon that only 
} é to ! own helpless po- 
I kingman mu think of 
mrcribed within the 
h the statistical average 
] lass The chances of the 
rising in the econon scale 
in other words, as poor as the 
an’s or the teacher's or the doc- 
Dy Pritchett’s dictum, only 
changed, would assert that in 
the professions, including that of 
orking with one’s hands, “the man 
ho accumulates a fortune is so rare 

that he may practically be neglected.” 

Yet the fact remains that, in spite of 


meagre reward that the professions 


offer, there is no dearth of recruite for 
oll the professions, including even the 
ministry, which suffers to-day under the 
of 
warded in money and of misconception 
The 


is even explained 


double handicap being poorly re- 


as to its aims and its usefulness. 
low average of incomé 
fact the professions are 
is it, that 
The ideal 
Pritchett. There 


plenty of people to scoff at that opinion 


that 
What 


by the 


rowded., t hen, 


the 


overt 


draws recruits? of ser- 


ce, says Dr. will be 


It seems that we have only to think of 
the sordid scramble for income that 
goes on among our hordes of ill-trained 
lawyers and physicians to admit that 


altruism hardly enters into the prob- 
lem tut that is to lay too much stress 
on the obvious, The ideal of service, 
like most human motives, is apt to man- 
t itself in complex form. A man’s 
deal may be higher than he himself 
ees it Though the motive of self-ad- 
neement may be acutely present to 
mind, he is subscribing to the oth 
unselfish ideal in the very act of 


fillating himself with a calling whose 
rewards, at their best, fall far 


economik 


hort of what may be obtained in other 


fields 
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The desire to serve remains, there- 
fore, an important factor in the man’s 
choice of his profession. It takes vari- 
ous forms; it may be consciously altru- 
istic, or it may be the joy of doing well 
what likes best. The apprentice 
who enters on the difficult field of au- 


one 


thorship may have in mind the finan- 


cial rewards that come with popular 
success But the illusion of great 
wealth is not very widespread among 


the What calls 


one is the opportunity to do work that 


in literature. 


workers 


one likes and hopes to make useful. 
That is the impelling force with the 
clergyman and the doctor and the 
teacher. And that, in the last resort, 
ought to be the compelling force with 
the great profession of labor. The im- 


is in most of us. What 
and the laborer 


pulse to serve 


the professional man 


are entitled to is the opportunity to 
render service under circumstances that 
not the individual to the 


common welfare. The work of the mind 


do sacrifice 
and of the hands should alike not be car- 
ried on under conditions that make the 
task hateful and seemingly purposeless. 


PROFESSOR GOODWIN AND GREEK. 


The death of Prof. William Watson 
Goodwin, the Nestor of the Greek de- 
partment of Harvard College, where he 
was actively engaged as full professor 
1861 to 1901, means more to the 
world than even Harvard men 
Pro- 
is 


from 
academic 
can fully realize at the moment. 
fessor Goodwin's “Greek Grammar” 


one of the best-known classical text- 


books—so well known, indeed, as to be 
and of hardly 


a sort of classic itself; 


less fame, and of perhaps even higher 


specialistic value, is his “Greek Moods | 


Tenses.” He was the first director 
otf the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, and was long presi- 
dent of the American Philological Asso- 
His published works brought 
him ripened celebrity and recognition 
both at home and abroad. And, more 
than all else, his long professional ca- 
with his well-known 
learning, rendered 


and 


ciation. 


reer, combined 


modesty and vast 
him a monumental representative both 
of the spiritual 


phases of his chosen career. 


the intellectual and 

In these days of emphasis upon pure- 
ly practical, money-making studies and 
the life-work of a man like 
Professor Goodwin is especially signifi- 


What did he stand for, both in 


pursuits, 


cant. 








| the academic world and the general 
civic life of men of his generation and 
ours? Just because the study of Greek, 
and of the ideals connected with that 
branch of learning, deals with remote, 
permanent, and “dead” subject-matter, 
is the student of Greek brought to un- 
value of lasting truth, 
It 
is true that it will hardly pay any one 
—using the word “pay” here in its pure- 
ly ethical sense—to study Greek text, 
literature, 
than six 


derstand the 
while not undervaluing the present. 


art, and history for less 


years. In a shorter period 
tran this the ordinary student cannot 
attain that degree of familiarity with 
those topics which involves a due ap- 
preciation of the Greek mind and of the 
poetical and philosophical ideals born 
or Greek culture. In short, he cannot 
be thoroughly apprenticed to the lines 
of thought which men like the late Pro- 
Yet, if our 
civilization is to mean much in the spir- 
itual history of the world—and all 
literature may truly be called psychic 
history of civilized man—it is well that 
some of our educated men, some of our 
college men, should be imbued with 
the leaven of that beauty, that heroism, 
and that lofty and exquisite mentality, 
which the ancient Greeks have so won- 
derfully preserved for transmission to 
all succeeding ages. It is well, not only 
that some college men should specialize 
in Greek and emulate the life of such 
as Professor Goodwin, but that a fair 
portion of them should become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the noble and 
peculiar lessons which the world to- 
day can learn from ancient Greece, to 
make them higher and better citizens 
and render them centres of influence, 
‘from which Greek ideals, the perma- 
/nently valuable things in Greek culture, 


can radiate. 


fessor Goodwin stand for. 


Such a centre W. W. Goodwin was, in 
a professional sense and to a most emi- 
nent degree. Historians, artists, schol- 
lars in various lines, and many others, 
may well feel themselves directly in- 
|debted to him; and who shall catalogue 
‘the careers which have been indirectly 
benefited? The influence of a great 
Greek teacher in these days is felt by 
many branches of science as well as of 
art, and should be recognized also by 
of affairs. Even the “practical” 
may get points of wisdom 


men 
politician 
considering the course of dema- 
while the 


from 
/goguery in ancient Greece; 
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true statesman will gain great lessons 


from the whole course of Greek his- 
tory, if his reading of that history be 
leavened by an intimate and loving fa- 
miliarity with the Greek mind as por- 
trayed in Greek literature. Greek life 
was wonderfully rich. The Romans ex- 
celled in war and in government; but 
the ancient Greeks rose high in litera- 
ture, in art, in philosophy, in historical 
writing, as well as in war; and ancient 


eachings for 


— 


Greek democracy has 
modern democracy no less valuable in 


] 


iesson given 


their way than the Roman 


in the causes of the decline of Roman 


republicanism and the rise of Roman 
imperialism 

There is reason for the learned world 
to sympathiz ith Harvard in her loss 
of Goodwin. B let it not be forgotten 


that, however strongly Harvard, like 
other advanced universities, is commit- 
ted to the “elective system” of studies 
for her undergraduates, that need not 
prevent the continued flourishing of her 
splendid department in Greek. What- 
ever is of great permanent value to 
the civilized world is sure to be of 
some value to every successive age of 
that world. And if America, as so many 
critics proclaim, is on the verge of a 
cemoralizing materialism; if the culti- 
vation—almost exclusive cultivation—of 
so-called “practical” studies for the 
young is but one evidence of that ma- 
terialistic trend, Greek culture is need 
ed all the more on these accounts. 


GEORGE BORROW. 


The good Borrovian probably got his 
first initiation into the sect (for Bor- 
row, like Peacock, is one of those orig- 
inals who gather about them a pecu- 
liar people) through the sheer love of 
adventure. But the Borrovian has an- 
other anchor to hold his interest. As 
from the mere entertainment of Bor- 
rew's works, which are little more than 
a continued autobiography, he is drawn 
on to study the writer, he finds himself 
looking at one of the most enigmatical 
and tantalizing personalities of English 
literature. Such, at least, has been em 
phatically my own experience while 
reading the new biography and colle 
tion of letters* and after them re-read 
ing Borrow’s works. The outlines of th: 





*The Life of Geor Borrou Compiled fron 


published official ! ments 8 Works 


spondence, etc I Herbert Jenkins New Y r 
G. P. Putnan sous 

Lettera f Ge RB t the Briti 
Foreign Bible Soctet Published by direetio: f 


the Committee Edited by T. H. Darilow New 
York George H. Doran Company When D 
WwW I Kna te his Life of George Bor 

(1800) hese ‘ P . noun) to have hee 


The Nation 


desired portrait are clear enough, but had better put “own that thing of yours 


when I have thought to touch the heart my father lies concealed within my tepid 
of the man I have been curiously piqued >reast, and if to me you offer any harm « 
and baffled. At times I have been ready W'OS, I'll call him forth to! ew 
to believe that the enigma really had *°* forked tonguc 

Man. What do you 1 : B 


no answer, and there was no possibility 
bantling? I never heard 


of seeing the face behind the masque 
simply because no such face existed and pe na : _ re ; 
the masque was all. Which would be... wo 

: ‘ ; ping villain that 
only another way of saying that Borrow 4a,, I'll serve . 1s 
é ipes us by possessing tl in ence ’ } Wha ‘ 
l ius s f nat ] J 

Ye I | , 

t easiest oi men to |] I 
his d 

ita e £ i 

! st \ , i 
I } \ 
I ( 1 Sr ‘ 

wkeray 
' ficent Bec Ss I 
ee! ob EES ot i 
natu! le Borrt r ss nd | \ 
\ the outcast and | é in and ad- Smit | | 
venturous waifs of the orld. He was e nt . 
born at East Dereham, near Norwich the strongest inf , in B 
in 1808, while his fathe iptain of ( nder the name of Jasper he] 
the militia, was absent on a ting only the second réle in the pages 
expedition, and his early yea like Lavengro,” and from his lips 
Sterne’s, were passed much in various ¢} famous creed, which contains t 
camps and barracks. From the first he immemorial philosophy of the true vaga 
was unamenable to ordinary dis iplins bond, and which, once heard ll some 
He describes himself in childhood as “a how forever after blow through a mar 
lover of nooks anc retired corners.” At jntellectual heavens like the clean wind 
school he rebelled against the routine jt celebrates: 
of study, and his first intellectual awak or 
ening came, properly enough, from the , aye pagal ‘S o- wr. 
é ’ , lengro aid | s I sat down be 

pages of “Robinson Crusoe.” My opit 

At the age of seven he became ac- +} ume as that in the old a of Phar 
quainted with a wandering snake-charm Vhen a man dies he is cast 
er and herbalist, who filled his mind iis wife and child sorrow over 
with strange tales of the King of the ! If he has ither wife 1 1 
Vipers, and on departing left with the s father and ther, I 
boy a tamed and fangless reptile, which ‘* 4" = ld 

ast tI 4 


he used to feed with milk and carry 
about with him in his walks. One day ..,. 
he surprised a family of gypsies in their 





tent, and was saved from harsh treat , ; ; : 
ment or death by his ready wit and hi 
uncanny pet: lo you say so?” 
“On the spy.” said the womar fel ; t, brotl 
drown him in the slude ! nk Bt 
Think so! here's fandd th 
over the hedge.” h ; 1 } j lay. ? h- 
“So we will.” said , r, both sweet things; aur moon, and atara, 
} , si , , ; 
anon in the mud! the all sweet things here’s likewise 
“Drown me, will said I [ ld adhe I the heath. Lif ery sweet 
ike to s : , Na the ho would h to dic 
l ‘ i “pees 
, ius I < ‘ i 
‘_ 
of stra lait , } } ‘ 
Y said \ 
f i ‘ r | ; . , 
a : 
He i o ( 
Vyactt H al \f g R 1 
‘ ips 
ll strane tl l “ . 
peaiehenes inl Bad and s 
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character was the conversation of Wil-! 
Taylor of Norwich, a vagabond of 
mind, who delighted, Southey 
in “supporting strange and para- 
doxical opinions,” and had “unsettled 
the faith of many.” In one of the chap- 
ters of (No. xxiii) Borrow 
tells how Taylor instructed him in Ger- 
man, parallels 
tween the philosophic profundity of that 
in 


liam 
the 


said, 


as 


“Lavengro” 


and drew strange be- 


their proficiency smok 


ow was to repudiate his older 


eople and 
ing Bory 
friend's opinion of the Bible as not quite 
but 


‘ although sometimes 


ind in philosophy “respectable 


m its antiquity 
little much of Bor- 
lus 


mu¢ 


how 
the 
and 


yonders a 


enthusiasm for book was 


re ous content, how 
fact that it is the producti 


a wandering and homeless race 


‘s nonchalant free-thinking more, 


entered into the young man’s 


than he himself ever knew 


IT. 
five with a firm 
the laudable 
learning various outlandish 
the 
foot-free 


iving spent years 


orwich solicitors in 

of 
language and neglecting law, in 
April of 1824, 
the death of his father, went up to Lon- 
in his 
box” filled 
manuscripts, chiefly translations from 
the Welsh Danish. One of the 
poems gave this description of the auth- 
faithful life, certain 
friendships broken when his temper be 
came irascible with age and disappoint- 
be held to annul a single 


Borrow, now by 


don with a few pounds pocket 


and a “small green with 


and 
unless 


or, to 


ments 
line 


may 


A lad talk, 
And sixty 
Drink at 


And then be ne 


who twenty tongues can 
miles a day can walk; 

a draught a pint of rum 

sick nor dumb 
Can tune a make a verse 

And deeds of Northern kings rehearse 
Who never will forsake his friend 
While he his bony fist can bend 

And, 
Will fight a Dutchman with 
lad for me 


ither 


song and 


theugh averse to broil and strif 


a knif 
O that Ie just the 
thr 


1 such Is honest six-foot 


found the metropolis cruelly in 


erent to the charms of Ab Gwilym, 


hom he nevertheless maintained 
gh life to be “the greatest poetical 
the of 


by a proper chance he 


since revival 
But 
into the clutches of a publisher who 
him at starvation in 
from the chronicles 
six of “Cele 
Triala and Remarkable Cases of 
This and 
hack kept him 
treadmill until health 
almost broken. After 
fourteen months of this life he fled 
from London, and literally took to the 
road. Of the adventures that followed, 
“Lavengro” and “The Romany Rye” are | 


iture.”’ 
mployed rates 


iling Newgate 


comy 


and elsewhere volumes 
brated 
Criminal Jurisprudence.” 
literary work 
the 


were 


other 
chained to 


and spirit 


the immortal record. Just how much of|glance or a word could change them refuse to fit into such a frame. 
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¢ . ! 
those books is fiction and how much) 


genuine biography we shall never know, 
but the Wahrheit largely 
predominates; there is certainly truth 
at the core of the great chapters which 
relate his experiences as a wandering 
tinker, including the magnificent fight 
with the Flaming Tinman, and the ex- 
traordinary courtship, if courtship it 
may ealled, of Isopel Berners in 
Mumper’s Dingle. 


apparently 


be 


After a certain period of years which 
Borrow has left in obscurity, there came 
to him his great opportunity. In 1833 
he was appointed an agent of the Bible 

His first task, the translation 
Scriptures into the Manchu, took 
for reasons which need not here 
be stated, to St. Petersburg. His let- 
ters to the Society, as published by Mr. 
Darlow, tell of his 
life that as in- 
defatigable accomplishing his task 
as he was shrewd in managing men. 
In 1835 he was transferred to Portugal 
and Syain, where for five years he was 
in distributing translations of 
the Bible, his zeal in converting the na- 
tives being apparently in proportion to 
the danger and difficulty of reaching 
them. From the letters which he wrote 
to the Society, and which so far as they 
are preserved, have now been printed, 
and from diaries, he afterwards com- 
piled “The Zincali,” an account of the 


Society 
of the 


him, 


the strange story 


in city, and show him 


in 


engazed 


” 


Bible in Spain,” the most popular, and, 
on the whole, the greatest of his books. 
A comparison of the latter work with 
the Letters shows that his method of 
composition was largely a mere matter 
of transcription, though there is some 
significance in the fact that the addi- 
tions that go to make up “The Bible in 
Spain,” from whatever source drawn, 
have little to do with his missionary 
labors, and a great deal to do with the 
incidents of the road and with the 
Gypsies and other outcasts he met by 
the way. 

Two violent prejudices he carried 
with him everywhere, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and what he was pleased to 
call gentility. The two had a strange 
way of coalescing in his mind, and were, 
it is scarcely uncharitable to say, mere- 
ly symbols of that order and convention 
of society against which his whole na- 
ture rebelled. His years in Spain an- 
awered in every way to this petulance 
of his nature, and were altogether the 
happiest of his life. By the distribution 
of the Bible he was shattering, as he 
thought, the idolatry Rome; while 
his ramblings through the Peninsula 
brought him into contact with a people 
at the furthest possible remove from the 


of 


from hostility to friendship or submis- 
sion. Something of his joy in Spain, de- 


‘spite the extraordinary hardships he un- 


derwent, was no doubt due to the con- 
scious exercise of this almost super- 
natural fascination. His service as 
translator and missionary for the Bible 
Society also brought into play his re- 
markable linguistic ability. If he was 
not quite the philologist he liked to call 
himself, and was capable of devising 
etymologies that would cause a trained 
scholar to gape and stare, he could at 
least make himself understood in a be- 
wildering variety of tongues, from Man- 
chu to Irish. It is characteristic of the 
man that his interest in a language in- 
creased in proportion to its eccentricity. 
Of Greek and Latin he apparently knew 
little and cared for them less. French 
and German and Italian attracted him 
languidly. But the vagabond speech of 
the Gypsy and the isolated language of 
Wales were his lifelong delight. 

His days after leaving the Bible So- 
ciety were embittered by quarrels and 
distracted by his own insatiable rest- 
lessness. Just before returning from 
Spain he married an English widow who 
brought him a small estate at Oulton, 
in Suffolk. He travelled at times, and 
“Wild Wales” is the fruit of much 
tramping and exploring in that coun- 
try. But on the whole his attempt to 
settle down as a country gentleman was 
deplorable. He could not, or would not, 


Iberian and African Gypsies, and “The |™&ke himself at home in conventional 
|society, and as a lion he had no speech 
| between a roar and outrageous silence. 
| Strange stories of his ways got about. 


|Children trembled at his approach: “old- 


er people he seldom spoke to when out 
on his solitary rambles; but sometimes 
he would flash out such a glance from 
beneath his broad-brimmed hat and 
shaggy eyebrows as would make timid 
country folk hasten on their way filled 


‘with vague thoughts and fears of the 


evil eye.” Another writer tells how “his 
great delight was to plunge 
into the darkening mere at eventide, his 
great head and heavy shoulders ruddy 
in the rays of the sun. Here he hissed 
and roared and spluttered, sometimes 
frightening the eel-catcher sailing home 
in the half-light, and remembering sud- 
denly school legends of river-sprites and 
monsters of the deep.” 

Death came to him at the age of 
seventy-eight, broken, and chilled, and 
silenced. It was a passage for him, one 
likes to think, from the crowding con- 
ventions of the world into unencum- 
bered spaces and into the heart of that 
untamed nature to which his own heart 
was akin. 

III. 


Such a man and such a life it might 


smugness of British gentility. He pos-|seem easy to pigeon-hole: he might be get 


sessed a strange power over the wild 
creatures of the road, whether human 


|down at once as the perfect type of the 


picaro in the nineteenth century. Yet 


or bestial, and often apparently with a|there are aspects of his character which 


“The 
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picaro,” says M. Jusserand, with his ac- [out lifting bis finger or uttering a word | striking trait is just this unexpected 


customed precision, “holds a place in of protest, he dismisses the victims of 
literature which i¢ peculiarly his. Faith- | the villany with the dispassionate com- 


less, shameless, if not joyless, the play- | 
}not pity them much.” 


thing of fortune, Ly turn valet, gentle- 
man, beggar, court.er, thief, we follow 
him into all societies. There is 
no plot more simpie or flexible, none 
that lends itself betier to the study of 
manners, of abuses, of social eccentri- 
cities. 
der to abandon himself with necessary 
good will to the caprices of Fate, and 
in order to be able to penetrate every- 
where, the hero has necessarily little 
conscience and still less heart.” The 


The only defect is that, in or- | 


path of the picaresque writer is indeed, | 
in one sense, narrow and sharply de-| 


fined. His réle is to set forth the under 


side of life with all its variety of in-| 


cident and its hostility to prescription, 
but he must do all this with a kind of 
imperturbability of conscience which 
converts evil into innocence. The mo- 
ment he displays a touch of moral in- 
dignation he passes from the picaresque 
to the preacher or satirist, and if he 
shows the least disposition to gloat over 
things evil as disgusting or revolting 
he falls into the genre of the modern 
realist. Now in that strait road Bor- 
row walked with all the apparent in- 
souciance of a Gil Blas or a Colonel 
Jacque. From childhood to old age his 
pleasure was to associate with vaga- 
bonds and thimble-riggers, horse-thieves 
and poisoners, prizefighters and cut- 
throats, and these are the people of his 
books. Mr. Watts-Dunton has told from 
personal experience how his very man- 
ners were moulded by the free company 
of the roadside: 

When Borrow was talking to people in his 
own class of life there was always in his 
bearing a kind of shy, defiant egotism. .. . 
But the moment he approached a gypsy on 


|ment: “Upon the whole, however, I did 
There is no sign | 


of self-restraint in all this, no conceal- 
ment of righteous anger, he is simply 
describing the scenes in which he felt 
himself at home, though, it need scarce- 
ly be added, his own conduct was ever 
scrupulously honest and clean. 

That is the réle of the picaro, and 
that is the part of Borrow generally 
when he deals with actual events. It 
might seem as easy to place him as it 
is to enjoy his sublime indifference to 
the troublesome laws of morality. Yet 
there was another side to his character 
which must not be forgotten: he was, 
if you please, while stopping at this den 


of robbers, and through all his extraor- |° 


dinary adventures in Spain and Africa, 


jan evangelist and colporteur of Bibles, 
‘and he was as bold and as sincere in 


the heath, or a poor Jew in Houndsditch, or | 


a homeless wanderer by the wayside, he 
became another man. He threw off the 
burden of restraint. The feeling of “armed 
neutrality” was left behind, and he seemed 
to be at last enjoying the only social inter- 
course that could rive him pleasure. This 
it was that enabled him to make friends so 
entirely with the gypsies. 

As for moral sensitiveness there is 
scarcely a trace of it to be found in 
any of the accounts of his astonishing 
adventures. Even when he relates the 
grewsome attempted murder of himself 
by Mrs. Herne, the mother-in-law of his 
peculiar friend, Jasper Petulengro, not 
a word falls from him of indignation or 
surprise or fear. And for his strength 
of stomach, I would recommend the epi- 
sode of the Gypsy inn-keepers of Tari- 
fa (“The Zincali,”’ chapter iv) as equal 
to anything in the writings of Nash o1 
the other mighty men of the Eliza- 
bethan age. After telling a story of 
poisoning and thievery the very memory 
of which would disturb the nights of a 
weak man, but which he observed with- 


this réle as he was in the other. On 
occasion he could take advantage of 
his intimacy with Gypsies and other 
outcasts to bring the Scripture to their 
attention, and there is one particularly 
striking scene in “The Zincali” which 
relates in the same breath how he be- 
came a participator in the most secret 
thoughts of a gang of Cordovese Gita- 
nos, and how he perfected himself in 
their tongue by getting them to trans- 
late with him the Apostles’ Creed. Nor 
when he came to moralize at large on 
Gypsy life was there anything in his 
tone to distinguish him from the most 
proper parson. “It is therefore to be 
hoped,” he remarks, in one of his mis 
sionary moods, “that if the Gitanos are 
abandoned to themselves, .. . the 
sect will eventually cease to be, and its 
members become confounded with the 
residue of the population; for certainly 
no Christian, nor merely philanthropic 
heart, can desire the continuance of any 
sect or association of whose 
fundamental principle seems to be to 
hate all the rest of mankind, and to 
live by deceiving them.” Such is Bor- 
row’s impersonal reflection, entirely 
honest no doubt, on the people who were 
his chosen comrades and from whom 
came his philosophy of life. The picaro 
is a literature, 
and the missionary also has his place, 


people 


common character in 


but where, except in the author of “La- 
vengro” and “The Bible in Spain,” shall 
vou find the indissoluble union in one 
man of the complete picaro and the 
dauntless missionary? The combination 
is piquant, to say the least. 

IV. 

And if Borrow’'s works follow the nar- 
row tradition of the picaresque by avoid- 
ing on one side the claims of the con- 
science, they are equally true to the norm 
by escaping on the other side the pecu- 
liar appeal of the heart which is the 


essence of romance. Perhaps their most 


jabsence of emotion in scenes where the 
‘follower of Wordsworth would revel in 


sentiment. In all Borrow’s descriptions 
of the wild country of Wales and the 
Peninsula I can recall but a single in- 
stance of that revery so familiar to the 
nineteenth century in which the soul 
loves to lose itself in pantheistic con- 
templation of nature. Once, indeed, we 
see him sitting on the ruined wal! at 
Monte Moro, absorbed in a dream of the 
world’s rapturous beauty, while the 
memories of his past life flitted before 
his “eyes in airy and fantastic array, 
through which every now and then peep- 
ed trees and hills, and other patches of 
the real landscape.” Yet even from 
this unwonted spell he rouses himself 
with the reflection that such “reveries 
only serve to enervate the mind 
and steal many a minute which might 
be more profitably employed.” It might 
seem sufficient to say that to Borrow, 
as to the other masters of the picar- 
esque genre, the desolate and unusual 
scenes of nature were only a continua- 
tion, so to speak, of the spirit of ad- 
venture among strange human beings, 
and that the absence of sentimental per- 
sonification was as 
proper effect in the one case as the ab- 
sence of moral concern was in the oth- 
er. In a way that is true; but it is by 
no means the whole truth. I know not 
how it is, but somehow, without a touch 
of that conscious blending of the human 
and the natural by which the modern 
writer awakens our romantic emotions, 
and with seldom a word to indicate that 
his own heart was moved, Borrow has 
succeeded in giving to Nature a magic 
power to charm or appall the soul which 
many an artificer in sentiment might 
There are, for example, two or 
three pages in “The Bible in Spain” 
describing the nocturnal journey from 
Bembibre to Villafranca, which for ter- 
ror and sublimity it would be hard to 
match in any other English book; yet 
only in a single brief sentence, and that 
at the close of the narration, does any 
hint escape of deep feeling on the part 
of the writer himself. 


necessary to the 


envy. 


The absence of direct human emotion 
in Borrow is even more surprising, not 
to say tantalizing, than the romantic 
sentiment of nature. It should seem at 
times as if he were utterly devoid of 
heart and the common passions of man- 
kind. Think for a moment of the epl- 
sode in Mumper’s Dingle and all its 
emotional possibilities. It may not ap- 
pear so extraordinary that he can go 
through the great fight with the Flam- 
ing Tinman as if his breast had never 
swelled with the feeling of rage or 
hatred or revenge, but where is the lan- 
guage to describe his relation to Isopel 
Berners? With minute detail he tells 
how she and he lived in their tents side 
by side in the remote and secret glen. 
We see the tall queen of the roads with 
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all her blonde beauty and crown of yel- 
low hair, a superb Amazon whose right 
hand the flail of evil-doers and 
puny tempters; night after night we see 
the solitary light of the camp- 
her companion in simple 





was 
her by 


fire serving 


devotion, her pride humbled to pliant 
submission, yet, so far as any expres- 
sion escapes the writer, you would not 
know that he possessed a body. When 
the woman in her threatens to break 
out, he crushes her with lessons in the 


Armenian verb, drilling her in these an- 


tic exercises as a master might train a 
dog ut it is a wise reader who can 
sa ther he does this deliberately 
to a the perils of the equivocal sit- 
iation or as a pure pedant with no pulse 
to leap at danger. The whole episode is 
cruel and in any other writer would be 
sterile and unnatural. Yet  withal, 
though there is no word of passion in 
these chapters, Indeed scarcely a word 
of human feeling—save after Isopel has 
fled, and then the note of regret is 
feeble and false—they are able by some 
trick of composition, perhaps by the 
very absence of what is expected, to fix 


themselves in memory of the 
great love scenes of our literature. Was 
ever woman so coldly wooed before, we 
but there from that 
nevertheless, im palpa- 


one 


as 


exudes 
wooing, a thin, 
ble, intoxicating air of passion. 

So Borrow appears to me as I seek 
the man himself within his books. Es- 
sentially a picaresque character to whom 


exclaim: 


life was an adventure in which the con- 
heart no concern, he 
was still on the one side as clean him- 
self as the wind on the heather and as 
fearlees in missionary work as a Jesuit, 


science and have 


and on the other side he can convey to 
the reader some of the subtlest emo- 
tions of romanticism. I state the con- 


trast sharply, knowing that it could be 


somewhat shaded away by exceptions 
and reservations; but the paradox is 
there and piques curiosity. P. E. M. 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
In 1899, shortly after its acquisition of 
the famous Francis Fry collection of Bibles 
the British and Foreign Bible Society be- 


gan the preparation of a new catalogue of 


ita collection of editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures The first volume, which appeared 
in 1908. described editions of the Bible or 


parts of the Bible in the English language. 
This was an admirable piece of work, and 


has been continually referred to by every 
collector of printed English Bibles 

In the Preface of that first volume it 
was announced that the second volume, 
enumerating editions of the Scriptures 
printed in languages other’ than English, 
would “appear in 1904." Now, in 1912, 
this second portion is just ready, and ins) 
stead of being In one volume, is bound In 
three, aggregating 1,750 pages, and de- 
scribing books printed in more than six 
hundred languages and dialects 


In order that the book might be as com- 
plete as possible, and of the utmost use to 


students, all known editions are described 
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even though, in certain cases, there be no 
in the Socicty’s own library. Such en- 
indicated by being enclosed in 
heavy square brackets 

all, 


volumes, 


opy 
tries are 

In there are described in the four 
9,848 books, printed in 628 lan- 
guages and dialects. Of these, a few are 
languages or represented 
only by printed texts of early manuscript 
translations and others (no less than sixty- 
five) are modern dialects, in which ver- 
sions have been printed purely for philologi- 
cal Fifty-seven of these latter 
belong to the series printed at the expense 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. The 


obsolete dialects 


purposes. 


of 


opening division of this second volume con- 
sists of Polyglots, a term which the editors 
limit to editions printed three or more 


languages. 
entered 


cluded in 


In each case the book is again 
under each of the languages in- 
it, in that the historical 
development of the text in each language 
be shown. 

This division of polyglot versions is a 
minor one, filling only thirty-six pages. 
The remainder of the three thick volumes is 
occupied with descriptions of books print- 
ed in almost every known language or dia- 
lect of the world. These are arranged 
alphabetically, the dialects generally being 
put under the language to which they be- 
A full index at the end enters all 
dialects, with variant spellings, making 
nee to the entries easy. While a 
proportion of these languages and 
dialects are Asiatic, African, or South Sea 
Island dialects, into which portions of the 
Scriptures have been translated and print- 
the use of missionaries, the space 
to older printed editions of the 
and the collations and de- 
full enough answer all re- 
quirements For example, the account of 
Latin Bibles fills hundred and one 
two hundred and forty-one editions 
many of the descriptions 
filling a half-page, and some two or three 

While Copinger, in his “Incuna- 
Biblica’ (1892), enumerates one hun- 
dred and twenty-four editions in Latin 
printed before 1500, the editors of this 
catalogue reduce this number to “about one 
hundred after eliminating those which 
lack sufficient authentication.” A _ consid- 
erable number of early editions are lack- 
ng in the Society's own collection. Of the 
Gutenberg Bible, the Society does not seem 
leaf. 


order 


may 


long 


refere 
large 


ed for 
allotted 
Bible is ample, 
scriptions to 
one 
pages 
being described 
pages 
bula 


to own even a single 

The Bible House Library its be- 
ginning from December 17, 1804, upon which 
date an appeal was sent out soliciting con- 
tributions of Bibles, Testaments, etc, One 
of the earliest donors was Granville Sharp, | 
who sent in between thirty and forty vol- 


dates 


umes, among them being a copy of 
the second edition of Eliot's Indian Bible, 
printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 


1680-1685. The Society does not possess a 
complete copy of the first edition of this 
famous translation, but does own the New)! 
Testament, which was printed and issued 
separately in 1661, two years before the Old 
Testament was ready. They also own the 
even rarer “Massachusee Psalter” which 
was prepared by Experience Mayhew for | 
the use of the Indians on Martha's Vineyard 
and which was printed by B. Green and J.| 
Printer in Boston, in 1709. This “J. Printer” 
was an Indian first known as “James the 
printer,” afterwards as James Printer, who' 


} 


| had assisted in the printing of the earlier 
editions of the Indian Bitle, In the note to 
the Indian New Testament (1661) we notice 
a lapse, where it is state: that the first press 
in Cambridge, established in 1683, was “un- 
der the charge of Sanruel Green,” no men- 
tion being made of Steven Daye, nor of his 
son Matthew Daye. -As a matter of fact, 
Green did not take chi rge of the press until 
11649, after the death of the two Dayes. 

The Catalogue is elited by T. H. Darlow 
and H, F. Maule. In his Prefaces, Mr. Dar- 
low «ecknowledges assistance from a host 
of Biblical students and philologists in all 
parts of the world. In its own field, the 
work stands alone and will prove indis- 
pensible to all who have to do with the bib- 
liography of the Holy Scriptures. 
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“THE PRESIDENTIAL TERM.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Referring to your editorial on “The 
Presidential Term,” 4t seems to me evident 
that the real issue between yourself and the 
advocates of the six-year term is not so 
much the desirability of the six-year term 
as it is that of the changed conception of 
the Presidency. That conception, which you 
consider an argument against the six-year 
term, they regard as an argument in its fa- 
vor—as, in fact, one of the very evils which 
the six-year term is designed in a measure 
to correct. It is regarded by them as es- 
sentially revolutionary. According to your 
description, the President is no longer a 
mere official, but something more—some- 
thing so multiform and vaguethat his func- 
tions cannot be defined, but can only be in- 
dicated in a general way by such phrases as 
that, “he is not only a great public official, 
but the leader of a party”; that “he has 
more and more approached the office of a 
prime minister”; that “he is the great na- 
tional figure, the chief national voice’; 
that “the people look to him both to pro- 
pose and to execute”; that “he is to make 
use of his authority to put through meas- 
ures for the general good,” etc., etc. 

It is evident that this new conception of 
the Presidency, whatever else may be said 
of it, is irreconcilably at war with what 


| is most fundamental in our political sys- 


tem. Under that system nothing is more 
fundamental and essential than the parti- 
tion of powers and the resultant division of 
responsibility. And nothing can be plainer 
than that under that partition of powers 
and division of responsibility, the duty of 
making laws is placed upon the people's 
representatives in Congress, and that, by 
necessary consequence, on them rests the 
responsibility for any failure in the per- 
formance of that duty. -” 

True, the President is given a voice in 
legislation, but it is not a continuing voice, 
but only a well-defined and limited influ- 
ence; and when that influence has been 
properly exerted the President's legislative 


| responsibility ends. 


As regards law-enforcement, nothing can 
be plainer than that it is the President's 
duty to enforce all existing laws with 
faithfulness and impartiality, regardless of 
his own opinion of their wisdom; that his 
responsibility ends with such enforcement; 
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and that any evils resulting therefrom are 
chargeable not to the President, but to the 
law-making branch of the Government. But 
according to this new conception, the Pres- 
ident is hell responsible for all such evils, 
notwithstanding the fact that in order to be 
so responsible the enforcement of law must 
not be mandatory upon him but discretion- 
ary; and to make it thus discretionary 
would be to authorize him, at his option, 
to suspend the operation of laws thus giv- 
ing him, in addition to his limited consti- 
tutional veto power, an extra-constitutional 
veto power that is unlimited and absolute. 

I say that this new conception of the 
Presidency is extra-constitutional and rev- 
olutionary. Without any change in the Con- 
stitution, and with perfect inconsistency 
and unreason, it ignores this most funda- 
mental feature of our Government, and 
proceeds by extraneous methods to trans- 
form a supposedly constitutional President 
exercising only well defined functions into 
a President exercising additional functions 
that are vague and indefinable and wholly 
unknown to, and largely inconsistent with, 
the Constitution. 

The assumption that this change has al- 
ready been made, that this new conception 
of the Presidency has been accepted by 
the people, is quite unwarranted, for the 
very good reason that the people have had 
no opportunity to choose between accepting 
or.rejecting it; and that if such opportuni- 
ty were offered them—if a constitutional 
amendment were proposed vesting the Pres- 
ident with such functions as are here in- 
volved—it would not even be deemed worthy 
of serious consideration. Such foothold as 
this new conception has already gained in 
practice is due, not to any intrinsic merit 
recommending its adoption, but to the apa- 
thy of the many who are not directly in- 
terested, coupled with the clamor and men- 
tal habit of the few who are directly in- 
terested—the world-old habit of calling 
upon a one-man power for immediate relief 
from individual ills, regardless of the re- 
moter effects upon the general welfare. 

This state of things is highly objection- 
able for many reasons, among which are 
these—that it tends to throw our entire 
scheme of government into confusion; that 
while it makes inconsistefit”and impossible 
demands upon a conscientious, constitution- 
al President, it, offers’ a golden opportunity 
to an unscrupulous and self-seeking dema- 
gogue; that it is one of the phases of that 
dangerous disrespect for law that is be- 
cgming so prevalent, and is also a phase of 
that insidious and sinister process of chang- 
ing the substance of government without 
changing its form, by which all constitu- 
tional governments seem destined sooner or 
later to perish. 

It is perfectly true, as you assume, that | 
the length of the Presidential term should 
be adjusted to the nature of the Presi- 
dency; and if it were also true that we 
must have a Presidency corresponding to 
this new conception, the conclusion adverse 
to the six-year term Would be correct. For 
a constitutional Presidency a six-year term 
would be short enough, but for an extra- 
constitutional Presidemy the four-year 
term or any term at all would be quite long 
enough. HERBERT L. BAKER. 

Detroit, June 10 





HARDY AND NIETZSCHE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Str: In your editorial on “The Love of 
Good Writing,”’ the other day, you quote 
Thomas Hardy to the effect that “the short- 
est way to good prose is by the route of 

Hardy's statement recalls 
aphorism in “Die frdhliche 
(2d ed., 1886), entitled “‘Prosa 


good verse.” 
Nietzsche's 

Wissenschaft” 
und Poesie,”” in which the great master ot! 
German prose deals with the same matter 


and of which I offer the 


lation 

Let us remember that the great masters 
of prose have almost always also been 
poets, whether openly or only covertly and 
for the closet; and, indeed, one writes good 


prose only face to face with poetry! For 
prose is an uninterrupted polite irfare 
with poetry: all its charms consist in con- 
tinually evading and contradicting poetry 
every abstraction must be presented as a 
roguery against poetry and in a mocking 
voice; all sobriety and frigidity is to s¢ 
the lovely goddess in a pretty rage; often 
there are advances, momentary reconcilia- 
tions, and then a sudden retreat and fits of 
laughter; often the curtain is raised and 
a glaring light allowed to enter just when 
the goddess is enjoying her twilights and 
sombre colors; often the word is taken out 
of her mouth and sung to a tune which 
makes her hold her delicate hands over her 
delicate ears—and so there are a thousand 
delights of the warfare, counting the de- 
feats, of which the unpoetical, the so-call- 
ed prosaic, know nothing; they consequent- 
ly write and speak poor prose! War is the 
father of all good things; war is also the 
father of good prose! There were in this 
century four very remarkable and truly 
poetical persons who attained to a mastery 
of prose for which otherwise this century 
is not made—for the want of poetry, as al- 
ready indicated. Apart from Goethe, who 
is justly claimed by the century which pro- 
duced him, I regard only Giacomo Leo- 
pardi, Prosper Mérimée, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, and Walter Savage Landor, the au- 
thor of the “Imaginary Conversations,” as 
worthy to be called masters of prose. 
Nietzsche wrote out of such a wealth of 
information that one hesitates to question 
his conclusions. Nevertheless, it is not un- 
likely that a wider survey of universal 
literature than is possible to a single in- 
dividual would readily furnish additions to 
the quartet of great prose writers enu- 
merated by him But however that may 
be, the interesting point here to observe is 
how closely related his description of the 


ertonditions under which good prose is pro- 


duced is to Thomas Hardy's G. § 
New York. June 17 





THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In your issue of June 6, the “Mis- 
sion of the Church” is discussed, and th: 
question is asked, “What shall the church 
do to be saved?” The answer seemingly 
would depend on what one conceives the 
church to be, In the discussion cited, th 
answer is that salvation lies neither in a 
return to the old ways, i. e., more theology, 
ror in greater social service, but in the 
elevation of the motives that actuate men 
and women, the strengthening of their bette: 
selves All this is doubtless true, but be- 
fore one considers what inastitut'onal a 
tivity should be it is well to define to one- 
self just what the institution is On this 
depends the true understanding of the re- 
“Smith” to the church 


the man who thinks that the church is a 


lation of Smith 


good thing for Jones, but who for himself 
gets on comfortably without it 
An ancient Greek, who is somewhat oi 
Smith's type, is quoted by Deissmann 
eT. mer Te CppwerVa oe eviews TOE COLE EVP amerToVE 
Compare this with St. Paul's We ga 
anks to God always for you all ; ré 


ering without ceasing your work 


th and labor of love and pati« e of ho; 
Lord Jesus Christ, bef ir God 
| Fa her N i ‘ ait liffer YU 
jent “Smith” thanks th Gods" and gets 
gz vel “ the Apostie thanks e God 
i Fa r ‘ Lord J s Christ ind 
é ng ae i iz no better the fo r 
ves th s ft a single pas ev t 
te 1 ire | the audible ex 
ol stant | ommuni 
God the oO ; oF gratitud [ 
pious heatl s odily health tha 
the Apostie’s thanksgiving is the good 
lition of his followers a ‘hr ians What 
now is the Church, tw Christian ¢ 
it the institutional for } lich a 
lieving spirit akin to that f the Apo 
lothes itself? If so, how ut Sy a\ 
the absence of such piet Smith ‘ 
believe that churches are good t and 
he may do almost anything f 
but, though his money will 4d 
gratefully accepted and his ell 
words of encourage! t Wii 
highly appreciated, yet if he stand sutsid 
the circle and enough people follow h 
ample the Church as already defined 


ply fulfils the course of nature and di 


lhe burden of proof hateve tl 
lerious words mean ay nowada 
shifted to the man who attends church 


it should seem that tl multitude 


Smiths” ought at least to tell us why 
ideas of Christ and his apostles make 
a feeble appeal to them that no corres] 
ing personal activity of a social and 

tutional kind results Usually we ha 
lificulty in estimating the dé pth of an 
terest whose results ar? purely negat 


GEORGE Jon 
Lincoln University, Pa., June 7 


RELIGION OF SENSIBLE MEN 


TO THE EpITor or THE NATION 
Sir: In a communication to the Nation 

for May 30, your correspondent, in dis 

ing the remark concerning the 

all sensible men” 


religion of 
attributed to Disrael 
traces it back to Garth and suggests that 
it may be referred to a period even mor: 
remote. As a matter of fact, the first Far! 
of Shaftesbury (1621-1683) is an earlier r: 
puted author. Speaker Onslow in a note t 
Burnet’s “History of His Own Time” (ed 
Oxford, 1823, I. p. 164) is the authority for 
the following anecdote: “A person came to 


make him a visit while he wags sitting on 
day with a lady of his family, who retired 
upon that to another part of the room with 
her work, and seemed not to attend to the 
onversation between the Earl and the 
other person, which turned soon into son 

dispute upon subjects of religion: after a 
g00od deal of that sort of talk, the Earl 
said at last” 

“People differ in their discourse and pro- 
fession about these matters, but men of 
sense are really but of one religion.” Upon 
which, says the lady, of a sudden, “Pray 
my lord, what religion is that which men 


of sense agree in?” Madam,” says the 


Farl, “men of sense never tell it 
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“JURMUNGLE.” 


I do not think, how- 
eaning explains the pas 
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vent of learning with 


exhibited in our cur 


and upon what 


student's work is 


subordinate place 


was compelled 


as current German 


ch has kept pace with 


of such authors 


different from 


as compared with 











| bility as a witness; to distinguish between 
thoughts and mere phrases; 
fathom the psyche through its tangible mani- 
| festation, then to set forth the verdict with 
clearness and force, is a task that is al- 
most infinitely more difficult. It is only 
after long and arduous practice that the 


onnection with Professor Bruce’s | vast majority of young people can attain 


even moderate success. 
CHARLES W. SUPER. 


Athens, O., June 20. 
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THE OLD BUDDHA. 


The Great Empress Dowager of China. 
By Philip W. Sergeant, B.A., Former 
Editor of the Hongkong Daily Press. 
With 16 illustrations, including a pho- 
togravure frontispiece. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

Two Years in the Forbidden City. By 
the Princess Der Ling, First Lady in 
Waiting to the Empress Dowager. II- 
lustrated from photographs. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $2. 

The serious student of modern China 


may look with misgiving upon any 
fresh attempt to relate the history of 
the famous Empress Dowager, whose 


career was so vividly set forth in the 
work of Messrs. Bland and Backhouse, 
already reviewed in these columns. Yet 
both of these books oa the Old Buddha 
must be accounted worth while. They 
provide additional material, which the 
student will accept with becoming grati- 
tude, and they offer the reader who 
does not pretend to be serious less docu- 
mented accounts of the most picturesque 
Imperial personage of modern times. 
The two volumes before us admirably 
supplement each other. The Hongkong 
editor summarizes from the foreigner’s 
point of view the history of half a cen- 
tury, the Manchu Princess supplies in- 
cidents and a setting from which we 
gain a lively impression of a great char- 
acter. 

Mr. Sergeant’s résumé of events lead- 
ing to the crisis that placed the throne 
of China in charge of a woman is a 
model of candor and sensible statement. 
His succinct account of the opium traf- 
fic, the “Arrow” War, and the punish- 
ment of Manchu arroganée stands by it- 
self among histories written by Eng- 
lishmen for its detachment from nation- 
al prejudice. An instance of his fair- 
ness is worth citing, for it displays a 
quality which commends the book as a 
trustworthy guide to those unable to 
impugn his evidence. In quoting Lord 
Elein’s famous decision to burn the 
Summer Palace as a solemn act of retri- | 
bution for a great crime, he says: 

The argument is weak. The Congo atroci- | 
ties would not have been expiated by the 


in short, to 


‘elevation of her manner. 


’ 
the writing of an essay on some literary| burning of the late King Leopo!d’s Palace 
’ xii, 180, a brief and slightly differ- | or historical theme. To use authorities with | 
ent version of the same story is cited from | discrimination; to discover a writer’s mo- | 
| tives beneath his words; to test his credi- | 


at Ostend, nor did even the fact of tortures 
having taken place in the Yuen-Ming-Yuen 
make it a rational thing to give warning 
against murder by the destruction of a fine 
historical monument such as the Summer 
Palace was. Lord Elgin was right, how- 
ever, in expecting his deed to impress the 
Chinese Court. 


There are other places in the book 
where one would willingly stop to con- 
sider the author’s sympathetic attitude 
towards China—an attitude the more 
remarkable because his residence in the 
Empire was in Hongkong, the hotbed 
of extreme anti-Chinese views. Some 


| reservations must be made to this gener- 


al commendation. His opinion of the 


| Tsung-li Yamen’s memorandum of 1871 
|as a basis for the settlement of the mis- 


sionary question is more optimistic than 
that of others who have followed the 
history of this period, but he is justi- 
fied in blaming the foreign Ministers 
for ignoring their proposal for friendly 
discussion, “the result of which was in- 
creasing trouble down to the present 
day for Western Powers, and for China 
constant unrest.” These subjects, how- 
ever, are mainly introductory to the po- 
litical career of the great Empress. So 
far as that remarkable woman's person- 
ality is concerned, it must be confessed 
that is seen in these pages as 
through a glass darkly when compared 
with the singular illumination thrown 
upon her by the account of her hand- 
maiden. 

The tendency among foreigners living 
in China to interpret the Dowager Em- 
press’s character in accordance with 
their own standards has been stronger 
than among observers outside. The re- 
sulting opinions are utterly confusing. 
A true estimate of her would seem to 
lie, as it does in this book, somewhat 
nearer the opinions of those who de- 
fended than those who blamed her. We 
must rate her among the sovereigns of 
antiquity, a consistent upholder of 
dynastic right, not as the Moses of her 
people. Her genius for leadership, 
which was great, showed itself in an 
eminently feminine form as the cham- 
pion of that which was personally near- 
est and dearest to her desires. She was 
detested by her Chinese subjects not on 
account of her cruelty, but because they 
hated the Manchus, and this hatred has 
been reflected in the valuation of many 
foreigners who only knew the situation 
at second hand. The other side of the 
case—the saving influence of her per- 
sonal superiority—was appreciated only 
by the very limited number of those who 
were made aware of the charm and even 
Yet, though 


she 


possessed of fine traits, she could not be 
trusted to exercise them if they inter- 
fered with her passionate resentments. 
When once aroused she would not for- 
give, as was shown in the crushing of 
Kwang-hsu and in her vindictive perse- 
cution of Kang Yu-wei and his follow- 
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ers, whose programme was a challenge 
to her supremacy. She was a great op- 
portunist without much constructive 
statecraft. Her genius lay in reading 
character, but her autocratic temper 
rendered the shrewd men she selected 
chiefly skilful in riding out the storms 
ot her passion with little opportunity 
to guide her to wiser policies. With 
her other qualities must also be in- 
cluded her amazing superstition, which 
explains her belief in the supernatural 
pretensions of the Boxers and the ease 
with which some of her unscrupulous 
attendants played upon her. On the 
whole, though she cannot be acquitted 
of grave faults, she impresses the read- 
er as a woman of splendid endowment. 
It brings us nearer to a just apprecia- 
tion of the East to listen to Mr. Ser- 
geant’s suggestion not to assume that 
Oriental character must be actuated by 
motives 


other men and wo- 
Yet in no other 
way can axim Confucius, “under 
the four heavens all men are brothers,” 
more truly be applied than in the study of 
motives in mankind, East and West. It is 
unnecessary to seek for the topseyturvey- 
dom which Europeans delight to find in 
China, or to talk of the inscrutable East. 
The East is no more inscrutable than the 
West. But ail human nature becomes in- 
scrutable if begins by rejecting the 
simple explanations on account of their 
simplicity. 

The Manchu Princess, whose two 
years in the Forbidden City in attend- 
ance on her Majesty is as delightful as 
it is informing, supplies in her book an 
appropriate commentary upon this re- 
mark. The daughter of a progressive 
Manchu prince by an educated Eurasian, 
she had the exceptional fortune of a 
training under the best auspices of both 
Chinese and European culture. Upon 
the return of her father from the post 
of Chinese Minister in Paris, she was 
taken with her mother and sister into 
the Imperial Palace to serve the old 
Empress as her interpreter and first 
lady-in-waiting. The contact of East 
and West under these unusual condi- 
tions involved plenty of piquant inci- 
dents, but, happily, no occasion for an- 
tagonism. The young princess entered 
the court with hopes of inducing the 
Old Buddha to learn more about West- 
ern ideals and institutions, and of there- 
by furthering the progress of reform; 
she discovered that her mistress was 
too old to depart from her life-long hab- 
its and convictions. If we compare her 
to Marie Antoinette, and recall the sat- 
isfied obstinacy with which the French 
Queen and her court resisted the new 
conception of sovereignty, demanded by 
her people with far greater insistence 
than Tsz Hsi’s subjects, we begin to un- 
derstand the irreducible obstacles in the 
way of Der Ling’s ambition. There is 
nothing, then, peculiarly Oriental in 


those of 


different fron 
men in similar positions. 


the n of 


one 


lern observer is the fact that nothing in 


| By 


her association with the most brilliant 
and imposing display of Oriental cul- 
ture which the young girl could have 
encountered in the modern world modi- 
fied her own stanch preference for the 
ways of the West. It is something to 
note in passing that loyalty to this opin- 
ion could withstand the very real temp- 
tation of court life and the personal in- 
fluence of a gracious patron. 

The account of the daily life in the 
palaces of this Imperial lady is given 
with a simplicity which renders it quite 
convincing. There are glimpses of 
dark undercurrents in the mysterious 
intrigues of the eunuchs and the gossip- 
ing court women, almost without excep- 
tion ignorant and inane, but the healthy 
mind of the author seems to have no- 
ticed the cruelty and the greed lurking 
beneath the surface only to avoid them. 
They do not interest her and she does 
not tell tales. She was obviously a fa- 
vorite with the Lao Tsu Tsung (the 
“Old Ancestor,” the conventional court 
name for the Empress), and sincerely 
strove to deserve her kindness by devo- 
tion. The irresistible charm of that su- 
preme figure reduces all the glamor, the 
wickedness, and the work of those two 
busy years to insignificance. Every turn 
in this minute and varied account 
brings tis back to the one being upon 
which it is centred. The character of 
Tsz Hsi as disclosed in this record 
shows a woman who, despite her fas- 
cination, was capable of ruthless acts 
and curiously fond of indirections, even 
where a straightforward course would 
appear to have offered greater chances 
of success. One cannot blame her for 
practices which are understood to be the 
foundation of Oriental bienséance, and 
were forced upon her from the first by 
the sinister company of the Palace. Per- 
baps the pollution about her was the 
main cause of her failure to achieve 
statesmanship. We cannot tell; but her 
habit of concealing while seeming to un- 
cover was vitiating and led her some- 
times into fantastic little deceits. When 
Mrs. Conger was received in a certain 
private audience there was no necessity, 
course, for showing the American 
her bedroom. She determined, 
to do so, ordering her attend- 


ol 
ladies 
however, 


ants to “change everything, so as not to 
show them our daily life.” 

We started to work (says the author) 
taking off the pink silk curtains from ev- 
ery window and changing them for sky 


blue (the color she hated); then we changed 
the cushions on the chairs to the same color. 
While we were watching the eunuchs doing 
the work, several of them came into the 
room, carrying a large tray full of clocks. 
this time her Majesty had come into 
the room and ordered us to remove al! her 
white and green jade Buddhas and take 
some of the jade ornaments away, for these 
things were sacred and no foreigner should 
see them, so we replaced them with these 
clocks instead. We also took away the 
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changed them for ordinary satin ones 
. Her toilet table was the most in 
portant thing. She would not let any one 
see it—not even the wives of the officials 
who came in, so, of course, we had to put 
it in a safe place and lock it We 
changed her bed from pink color Into } 

All her furniture was made of sandalwood 
also carvings on her bed This sandal- 
wood, before it was made into furniture 


was placed in different temples to be sar 
fled, of course, no foreigner could 
it. As we could not take this 


80, 


carving 


her bed we covered it up with embrold ] 
hangings. 

Though some of the great names of 
modern China appear in these pages 
the narrative adds nothing of impor- 
tance to our knowledge of political 
events during the last days of the Ta 
Ching Dynasty. Fortunately for herself, 
the author did not possess a capacity 
for intrigue; if she had she would hard- 
ly have retained her position. The 
are interesting and suggestive sketches 
of the late Emperor, who mopes quite 
pathetically in the background, and of 
his consort, a likeable woman of the old 
Dowager’s clan; also of Miss Carl, the 
American artist, who seems to have been 


& closely guarded but unconscious pris- 
oner in the Palace while painting her 
famous portrait of Tsz Hsi. But 
reminiscences are chiefly commendable 
for what they divulge unconsciously; 
for, like their subject, their abiding 
charm lies in their femininity. 


these 


CURRENT FICTION. 

Fathers of Men. By E. W. Hornung 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The author of “Raffles” 

formed what is clearly a labor of love. 


has here per- 


It is one thing to write clever and in- 
genious tales for the market, and it is 
quite another to officiate as celebrant of 
the time-honored mysteries of the Eng- 
lish public school. Mr. Hornung tells 
this story of school life in that mood of 
affectionate loyalty which the great 
schools of England have alway been 


able to arouse in their sons. The story 
is good in itself, but, after all, the main 
thing is' the atmosphere. The central 
situation would be impossible in the 
really American type of school, though 
not perhaps in certain of our private 
institutions built upon the English mod 
el. A gstable-boy, son of a coachman 
and an eloping lady, is taken up by his 
mother’s relatives after the father's 
death, and sent to a public school. From 


ed 
and 


shadow 


birth 


the beginning ‘his career is 
by the horrid secret of his 
early life in the stables; and his event- 
ual triumph as a student, and more 
particularly as an athlete, is presented 
as a notable victory over untoward fate. 
| Jan Rutter’s experience, compared with 
|that of hundreds of American boys of 
lequally humble origin who are forced 


the situation. What strikes the West-|three embroidered door curtains and | te work their own way through school 








lege, seems a pretty comfortable 

I dental interests of school life, 
particularly the incident of .ath- 
play an undisguisedly promi- 

| We a use o conceding 

] lish studer as I com 

n this regard than the Amer 

But cricket ins as much to 

[ thall to Stover of Yale. Ever 


% i T i’ on 
ed in ft 
} all profit 
and of 
7 r 
’ y | e¢ , 
tifled its ‘ 
: tha of lo 
: nd 
ry ist 
| ) t R } ; 
late ‘ the 
‘ | V } 
IN Londor 
Idle-cla English- 
tir » ff a ‘ té 
tf ) Ss i thing 
dreamed of half a itu 
I Dickens § ne the en 
I we to Mr Boffin' Now it 
for an old Chi stophe r to be 
nero ¢ “Joseph Vance and a 
I or a Roddles may be spared 
, rivalry. Roddles is an 
! ippealing figure—a lit 
! superficially weak, 
hut tially rong Two sons are 
pon } hands the death 


For himself Roddles is 


remain poor and 


! ind drunket But he is a man 

of thought n h way, and a man of 
Hie determines that ; boys shall 

have the best advantages and win a 
gh place in the world He takes it 
granted that each of them is going 

the top, therefore he sends them to 
eparate schools, and starts them to 
ird different careers, so that there 
a be no chance of their interfering 
th each other They are boys of ex- 
traordinary ability and docility His 
bition imposes itself upon them as a 
and his programme is actually car 

1 out to the letter. They take the 
gheet honors at school and university, 
ind push rapidly forward in their chos 
ure Roddies has never shown 

re nal affection for them, and it Is 
part of his plan that from the moment 
he hewin to rise they shall see as lit 
f | as possibls He is a drinking 

ur ind, when they are fairly launch 
ed rccumbs more and more frequently 
» his temptation. He sinks lower and 
owe nd in the end finds himself out 
of work and on the edge of starvation 
He will not apply to his sons, and sees 
nothing ahead but suicide, when—an ex 
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traordinary thing happens. 
oi the story is unexpected, and perhaps 
a little improbable. Suddenly and frank- 
the narrative is shifted from the 
plane of realism to romance—or is it 
merely to a higher realism? There is a 


ly 


fine touch of irony in the closing scene. 
Japonette. By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The piquant situation with which Mr. 


Chambers likes to open his popular ro- 


is not wanting here—something 

ess in fresh in substance, but pi- 
ur s a question handling. The 

n who comes home to find his 

s occu i by a uutiful and 

nn I maiden is a hero at least as 
da I Ara Nigh But there 
ss ways of developing the 

ituatior the present instance, the 
maiden is a ant relative of the young 
in oug have never met. She 
and her not less charming sister have 
en installed in the New York apart- 
ment of t absentee by a faithless ser- 
vant, who does not dream of the mas- 
te! retul But the master has lost 
ill his money, and returns to America 
to find himself owner of nothing but 
the apartment in question—and two 
new and lovely cousins. The device the 
three hit upon for makifg a joint liv- 
ing is sufficiently ingenious and “up-to 
date Of course, the young man ts 
fated to wed that one of the sisters 
who. has first dawned upon his vision. 


In the meantime, the other persons in 
the action are suitably active in sup- 
plying obstacles, misunderstandings, 
jealousies, and such indispensable ad- 


juncts to romance; nor is a villain lack- 


ing Mr. Gibson's drawings again ad- 

mirably illustrate a mediocre text. 

Hidden Hous By Amélie Rives (the 
Princess Troubetzkoy). Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The theme of double personality has 
been pretty frequently handled by writ- 
ers of fiction during the past decade or 
cannot say that the pres- 
anything of novelty to 
its treatment. The earnest young man, 
alternately in love with the two differ- 


two, and we 


ent writer adds 


ent young women who take turns at oc- 
cupying the same body, has been pre- 
sented repeatedly; and in two instances, 
at least, with remarkable skill: in a 
short story by Miss Alice Brown, the 
title of which we do not recall, and in 
W. H. Mallock's novel (“An Immortal 
Soul’). The Princess Troubetzkoy has 
given the subject a new setting. The 
action takes place in a little remote 
house in the Virginia mountains—a 
place inaccessible by vehicle or beast of 
burden Far up the mountain-side in 
this house dwell an old Scotchman and 


his daughter, tended by a huge negress. 
The 


ably) 


hero comes there (rather unaccount- 


as a boarder, and finds himself 


The end 


at once under the spell of an unnamable 
There are, it 
daughters of the house, who are never 
there at the same time. It is under- 
stood that they alternately visit an 
aunt. One of them, Moina, is a modest, 
serious, womanly girl, and it is she 
whom young Marston first finds in pos- 
session at Hidden House. He is at once 
attracted to her, and they have reached 
the verge of an understanding, when 
the girl vanishes overnight, and her sis- 
ter, Robina, takes her place. Robina is 
a scatter-brained, coquettish, brilliant 
girl, and soon gets the “paying guest” in 
a sad state of emotional turmoil. She 
the grandfather's favorite, and he 
does all he can to help along the affair 
her and Marston. She has 
powers, and the unconquerable 
lust for life which still burns in the old 
man’s veins. He longs to see her in per- 
manent possession of life; but, of course, 
Moina returns, and it is given us to un- 


mystery. seems, two 


is 


between 


poetic 


derstand that this time she has won 
the field. It is the old theme, and it 
must be admitted that the author of 


“The Quick and the Dead” has not great- 
ly improved in delicacy of touch or 
feeling since that little work (it seems 
mild enough now) made its little sensa- 
tion. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


1 History of French Literature. By C 
H. Conrad Wright, Assistant Profes- 
sor of French in Harvard University. 
New York: Henry Frowde. $3 net. 


Histories of French literature for 
English readers are neither numerous 
nor satisfactory. The shorter ones, in- 
cluding Dowden’'s excellent compend, are 
tco brief to satisfy anybody but the 
amateur. Of the longer ones, Mr. Saints- 
bury’s uneven and erratic volume has 
faute de mieux long held the field. Mr. 
Wright's very handsome and substan- 
tial work will therefore be received 
with eager interest. 

It is evident from the start that Mr. 
Wright possesses, especially on the 
scholarly side, certain qualifications for 
his task which have not previously been 
brought to it. He has extraordinary fa- 
miliarity with French history and poli- 
tics. There is nothing perfunctory in 
his sketching in of the historical back- 
ground. Moreover, he carries his torch 
into many of the purlieus of literature 
which the critic is usually only too con- 
tent to abandon to the scholarly special- 
ist. There is an excellent chapter on 
Scholasticism, another on Renaissance 
Platorniism. The growth of the Renais- 
sance spirit is competently handled. In 
Mr. Saintsbury’s index neither Abelard 
nor Ramus appears. The pages dealing 
with periods where literature and poll- 
ties overlap are among the best in the 
book. Throughout there is evidence of 
intimate and ordered knowledge and of 
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wide reading easily 
utilized. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Wright 
has the defect of his quality. He lim- 
its himself far too much to the purely 
historic aspects of his subject. His 
abundant Knowledge results in clear 
sight rather than in clarifying insight. 


His lucidity, which is very considera- 
ble, remains on the whole a lucidity of 
the eye. There is no well-defined in- 


tellectual reaction on his part, no sift- 


ing of fact in the interest of unifying 
principle. He sees the features of a 
given age with remarkable fulness and 


with a conscientiously well-directed 


gazes; but the ordering of the tangled 
phenomena remains mechanical. The 
result iewed as philosophic criticism, 
is apt to be only a pigeonholed chaos. 
Mr. Wright is a judicious and well-in 
formed chronicler rather than a pene- 
trating philosophic criti 

As a result, his treatment of the great 


riters is decidedly uneven. As soon 


as he approaches their artistic and per 
sonal side, his sentences exhibit a cen- 
trifugal tendency We get scattering 


observations which he lacks the skill to 
because they have 
no underlying of conception. 
So much of a writer as may be intel- 
lectually formulated he presents to us 
lucid exposition; but this done, he 
and fumbles. Accordingly, he 
an eminently satisfactory chap- 
on Taine, a very unsatisfactory one 
on Sainte-Beuve, a fairly adequate one 
the ideas of Renan, but one from 
which Renan himself is absent. Mr. 
Wright is at his best in periods where 
he has to deal mainly with the history 
of tendencies and movements. He trav- 


bind into a sheaf, 


unity 


in 
gropes 
writes 


ter 


on 


els with an orderly ease, which Mr. 
Saintsbury is far from emulating, 
through the chaotic literature of the 
sixteenth century, and his eighteenth 
century is far more satisfactory than 


his favored period, the seventeenth, and 


immeasurably more so than his nine- 
teenth century. His chapter on the 
tendencies of twentieth-century litera- 


ture is, on the other hand, a masterly 
disentanglement of complicated 
literary phenomena in an as yet virgin 
field. 

In so far as he ventures to appear 
at all, the critic is almost always the 
judge. His judgments are summary, 
severe, Rhadamanthine. They are per- 
vasively tinctured with irony and 
have an unpleasantly acid, even acrid 
flavor. They put us out of sympathy 
even with an expected and justified ver- 


very 


dict. The prisoner may deserve hang- 
ing, but we protestingly feel that he 
has not been fairly heard. Even the 
truth itself becomes unwelcome. When 


Mr. Strachey, in his excellent epitome 
of French literature, says that “Cha- 


teaubriand had all the vanity of Rous- 
seau, but none of his honesty,” we read 


on unshocked; but the case is different 


held and readily’ 


when Mr. Wright tells us that “Cha- 
teaubriand of the liars 
and plagiarists in literature’—and if, 
for the moment, we can think of litera 
ture all, it is of campaign litera- 
ture. Mr. Saintsbury says that 
Lamartine’s verse is marred by the per- 
petual current of sentimental complain 
ing, we readily allow his point of view; 
but w Mr. Wright of “the 


was one worst 


at 


W hen 


speaks 


hen 


moping Lamartine” or of “the whine 
of Lamartine,” we are less sensible of 
the defect imputed to the poet than we 


his critl 


revealed in 
When not thus negative and 


are of the defect 


ironical, 


when they remain soberly esthetic, 
these gs mary 1dgm ent re nea 
always miniscent of tradition and 
pronounced with due knowledge of pre 
edents. One is even tempted at time 
to ik that tradition and precedent 
ire t Sé generating source, 
sedulous t author in avoiding the 
perso! attitude and the personal no 
Al i! e stoicaily refuses to be 
tray an} iint of personal delectation 
He seems so intent on preserving his 
critical balance that he will neither bow 
before genius nor condescend to a fa- 
miliar nod of recognition to authors 
with whom he cultivates a special ac- 
quaintance. He thus deprives us, no 
doubt, of more than one fine page that 


he might have given us, where 
analysis is vivified and 
where criticism acquires something of 
the and the inspiring power of 
literature because the spirit of the writ- 
er is speaking through his interpreter. 


pages 


by sympathy, 


accent 


There is a whole line of writers, men 
like Boileau, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Bruyére, perhaps Racine, with whom 
Mr. Wright would seem to have a cer- 


tain spiritual kinship, and of whom he 
might have written is to 
be regretted that his austere conception 
of critical impartiality seems to dictate 
this and impersonal attitude. 


con amore. It 


colorless 
It is in dealing with the great and 
approved masters that this lack of geni- 
ality, this chill abstention from literary 
delight, is especially striking What 
should be the preliminaries of criticism 
crowd out and replace criticism it 
self. In the chapter on Rousseau, the 
longest in the book, we get an excellent 
though rather ironic exposition of his 
ideas, but explanation of 
the magic by imposed those 
the world and the 
literary influence, of 
Rousseau the sophist 
fully presented, but not the 
who walked every morning 
to hear the nightingales sing. The same 


no adequate 
which he 
became 
perhaps, 
is very 


ideas on 
greatest 

all time. 
Rousseau 


to sercy 


remark applies to the “Provinciales.” 
We get very little notion of Pascal’ 
method, of the wit and irony that con- 
verted polemic into literature. The 
“Provinciales” are viewed not as liter- 
ature, but as history. The miracle of 
Pascal's style, even in the “Pensées,”’ 
i: hardly more than hinted. 
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A word be Mr 


Wright's own styk In its general tex 


must said about 


' 


it is the unpretending style, a 


tle dry and colorless and lacking in f 


but clear and occask 


Which satisfies though it may not ds 
light. But this level is by no m: 
kept. There are frequent lapses d t 
ver-hasty condensation which ri 
sentence to a disparate ca 
We ought to have been spared 
tence like this: “Lamartine had 
various poems in the prevaili: 
on but a! emotion 
n the f of love . 
Charles, the Poe Elvire (the J 
| 17 ] , ; 
5 lia nd 
} a ft r | 
T) ‘ ’ 
ia i has i co i 
| and t l expr I 
whe t a n } 
pression, the ab d reader \ 
prot Especiall na wi 
il matte as M Wright 
ebrieties of manner are unbecoming 
Wright’s authors produce book 
are sometimes “off-color” and somet 
“heavy-weight,” they have “fad they 
crib,” they “boom” their books, et 


Montesquieu has a “hobby-horse sub): 
the elder Balzac produces “flatulent pe 
Mérimée’ has a “dirty mind,” and 
imitators treat 
the sticky sentimentality o 
molasses-literature.” Turn, for 
of all these faults at 
pages on Mme. Staél The 
first sentence tells us that she “was the 
daughter of the banker Necker, 
who made fruitless attempts to reform 


riod 
subjects 


Gessner's 
mersed in f 
German 
illustration once. 
to the de 
Swiss 


the finances of France, and of his wift 
renowned by her salon.” The 
sentence tells us that “as a girl, she was 


second 


an excellent example of the infant phe 
nomenon of her sentimental environ 
ment.” Next we learn that this “com 


pound of brains and emotion” married, 


and that “her fondness for talking and 


dabbling in politics kept her in hot 
water all her life.” We learn that Ben- 
jamin Constant “for vears hung about 
her skirts,” but subsequently “stole a 
march on her and got another wife,” 
whereafter her desire for love “was at 
last satisfied by a pretty boy named 
Rocca,” who “had been nearly shot to 


in military service,” Mme. de 
Staél marrying “what was left of him.” 
Much of is thus detailed 
not undeserving of satiric 
but the frony might have been lighter 
Mr. Wright presently insinuates a mas- 
uline origin for the ideas of “De Il'Al 
and adds that Schlegel “was 
tutor Mme. de 
ad every opportunity 

Her book, It seem 
at 


pieces 
what may be 
comment 


lemagne,”’ 


for years a in Staél's 
family and 
to eviscerate him 
led the French 


mentality 


she |} 


“to adopt least for a 
as well as a sentimen- 
England 


Rousseau,” 


me a 


tality, compounded from and 


Germany, grafted on 
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It would be unjust to cite this chap- In this philosophic mood, Mr. Herbert, with equal rights and opportunities, in 
ter as typical of Mr. Wright's habitual who might have pushed further back the same communities, is still maintain- 
n unner. It is not. But it is typical of to the formation of the Constitution, or 4, and is the root of the unjust denial 
“ Prices hey noyt —— tries tO the landing of the first slaves at James- °f full civil and political rights, equal 
be Gini é é or, and this town, for the early determining infiu- 8©200l privileges and opportunities, and 
~ slowed mood is tar too yecurrent in ences upon his life, has undertaken a Protection against mob violence and out- 
his work to make it a wholly safe guide |},ie¢ retrospect of the great conflict "@8e, against which our colored fellow- 
- 3 — ss gorda Hag iy which resulted in the abolition of slav- a have such bitter cause to pro- 
temper, combined with such pervasive 7 = — Oe Se eee Mr Herbert rejoices in the abolitio 
esthetic meagreness, should mar a aS SR SE SS, Sy ee of ion d i ; . 

rk so cons lentionn, so impeccably ac- aadhupnashainsetesiicnic l : iis ty Rrcgmy “ sateen 

ito in the presentation of a vast ar-|, First, that if the Abolitionists had not | 0 {i Ce ee ee 

of facts, se intelligent in the handé- been so violent in their denunciation of to “A aie oe mk pea = ras = 

ling of ideas, and displaying such re Savery, the South mignt, a seme im, On the other hand, he think “th 7 . 
hablo aramp ef the histerie tact distant future, have discovered a way derful : — Osco 

, (not even now possible of outline) to a ul progress made by the Southern 

-_ : a: cacti salle tale abolish it peacefully, and that a prom- wae man during the last thirty-five 
; ising trend in the South towards eman- ae SE De ne BS One yPoncay ane 

cipation (or “reform from within.” as lition of slavery.” “The initial cause 
of all our troubles” he declares to have 


the party phrase goes) was summarily ; t sl b , 
y : P yeen— ve ass i 
topped by the Northern agitation. not slavery, but “the formation 


no n Chicago called his- 
the English reader will find 
t guide, and he may trust 


tly—he will find nothing by rri iti ie- 

to Mr. Saintsbury’s _ stat SHOCRETy, Tas Chet CoRaIeNNS oF ue “ eee ous ag Reagan sto 

( . 8s § y's state- gy ss S es : ies.” 1e italic is. arrison’s 
Chtnter tan tens eumetie on the United States Constitution for its es a, a a ane rd Sane, 
he as been somewh:s . : P act o ur -Slav ‘onsti- 

, agar litors!” But for P'oSslavery compromises—its tolerance yal pgp Pern catetts gge A = 
his editors! it for tution on a certain occasion (after the 


of the African slave trade for a period of 
twenty years; the unjust political ad- 
vantage accorded the South in granting 
(mis)representation for three-fifths of 
the slave population; and the provision 
for the return of fugitive slaves—was 
unpardonable, the Constitution being 
sacrosanct in the author’s eyes, and any 
suggestion of a “higher law” of morals 
inadmissable. 


rendition of a fugitive slave) fills him 
with horror, and he even finds “a con- 
necting chord,” in the climax of his 
book, between that and the burning of 
the poor negro by the Coatesville mob 
last August, “for one body of outlaws 
'was defying the laws of Pennsylvania; 
the other was defying the fundamental 
laws of the nation”—presumably a wick- 


} holit ‘wueade . jeder offence. But while Mr. Herbert 
The Abolition Crusade and Its Conse-| Mr. Herbert frankly acknowledges noid the Constitution in such rever- 


quences By Hilary A. Herbert, |that he has not made much effort in the ence, and confesses that agitation fot 
LL.D, New York: Charles Scribner's | direction of original research, and has | tne repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment 
Sons. $1 net. relied mainly on published documents, would be “worse than useless,” he views 
The author of this brochure was a/ mostly from Northern and anti-slavery | itn unconcern the virtual burning of 
member of Congress from Alabama for! writers, whom he cites occasionally and that corner of the sacred document by 
sixteen years prior to his four years of respectfully. Indeed, he has written the Southern States, and foresees trou- 
ervice as Secretary of the Navy during /in excellent spirit and with due recog- ble in the future, not from this deadly 
Cleveland's second Administration, and / nition of the courage and unselfishness violation of the “fundamental law of 
throughout the Civil War, in which he|of the anti-slavery leaders. For his first the nation,” but from the protest and 
was a loyal Confederate soldier, “he|ccntention, however, he fails to produce | , -itation against it which will not cease 
maintained the belief, in which he had | evidence of any depth or vitality of anti- until we match our creed with our deed. 
been educated, that slavery was right, |slavery sentiment in the South prior to = ened 
morally and economically. One day,|the Garrisonian movement. Scattered|~ ™ 
long after Appomattox,” as he re- societies existed among the Quakers of Notes 
cords, “he told his father he had reached | North Carolina and Tennessee, and Vir- 
onclusion that slavery was wrong. | ginia statesmen from Jefferson and Pat- 
reply was, to the writer's surprise,|rick Henry to John Randolph charac- The Index of the Nation, January 1 to 
it his mother in early life had been | terized slavery and its evils in language June 30, will be printed with the issue of 
owed emancipationist; that she| which the abolitionists of later years | July 4. 
had lived until the writer was were content to adopt as adequate and Two volumes of essays will be published 
en years old) had never felt at lib- justifying all that they averred, but the by Houghton Mifflin Co. in the autumn— 
one by Meredith Nicholson, whose tite is 
“The American 


ism, and, strange as it 

en for amenity and dis- 

t yn of style, he may stil) continue 
k to Mr. Saintsbury—or no—rath- 

him learn French and turn to 

of the works registered in Mr. 
Wright's excellent and extensive bibli- 


( rapoy 





to discuss slavery after the rise of only organized movement which receiv- 


abolitionists and the Nat Turn-|ed the countenance of Southern leaders ot yet announced, and 
Mind,” by Prof. Bliss Perry. 


irrection: and then followed the of public opinion was the American Col- 
er information that when, in 1846,/onization Society, the prime motive of, Prof. Arthur H. R. Fairchild is bringing 
f family removed from South Caro-| which was to rid the South of its free out through the Putnams, “The Making of 


Poetry—A Critical Study of Its Nature and 


lina to Alabama, Greenville, Ala., was/|colored population by deportation to 
chosen for a home because it was/Africa. The destructton of this society, 
thought that the danger from slave in-|wh'ch was Janus-faced in its appeals to 
tions would be lesa there than in| Southern slaveholders on the one side, 
one of the richer ‘black counties.’|and to Northern philanthropists on the | P°UDS®: “Silva Latina—A Latin Reading 
Book,” chosen and arranged by J. D. Duff; 
What a creature of circumstances man |other, was rightly deemed by Garrison | wcias Marner.” effted, with intreéuctics 
lhe writer's be'lef about a great/the first essential step in his crusade, | nq notes, by F. E. Bevan, and “Dumfries- 
moral question, his home, his school-|end it fell under the withering fire of | .4j),9” (Cambridge County Geographies), 
mates, and the companions of his youth,|the deadly parallel columns of his/| py James King Hewison. 
were all determined by a movement “Thoughts on Colonization.” The Soct-| jon, Lane Co. is issuing this week: “The 
begun in Boston, Massachusetts, before | ety’s postulate, however, that whites and | pewpond,” by Charles Marriott; “Elizabeth 
he was born In the far South!” | blacks cannot live on equal terms, and /|in Retreat,” by Margaret Westrup, and the 


Value.’ 
As American representatives of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, the Putnams an- 
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English version of “The Recollections of 


Guy de Maupassant,” by his valet Francois. 


The Riccardi Press will issue immedi- 
ately the first two volumes of “Virgil.” The 
text is that of Henry Nettleship, edited by 
Prof. J. P. Postgate. 


A monograph, entitled “Mrs. Humphry 
Ward: Her Work and Influence,” is in the 
list of Kegan Paul & Co. The author is J. 
Stuart Walters. 


H. Addington Bruce is at work on a new 
book for the autumn, entitled “Woman in 
the Making of America” (Little, Brown). 


Holt has in hand “Some English Story 
Tellers, A Book of the Younger Novelists.” 
It is a companion volume to “Some Ameri- 
can Story Tellers.” 


Laird & Lee of Chicago have in press “A 
Romance of the Road,” a story of business 
life, by Alice Curtice Moyer. 


announcements of Doubleday, 
“The Opened Door,” a 
novel dealing with economic problems in 
England, by Alfred Ollivant; “The Man 
Farthest Down,” by Booker T. Washington; 
“Rolling Stones,” a new book of O. Henry 
material recently brought to light; “Elkan 
Lubliner: American,” by Montague Glass; 
“Knocking the Neighbors,” by George Ade, 


Autumn 


Page & Co. include: 


and “The Soddy,” a novel by Sarah Com- 
stock. 
Among the miscellaneous books which 


Stokes will have ready in the autumn are: 
‘The Lighter Side of Irish Life,” by George 
4. Birmingham; “My Robin,” by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; “The Annals” of the 
Strand and of Fleet Street, both by E. B. 
Chancellor; “The Spirit of Christmas and 
Other Prose Poems,” by Arthur H. Gleason; 
“Football for Public and Player,” by Her- 
bert Reed; “William Jones—Indian, 
boy, American Scholar, and Anthropologist 
in the Field,” Henry Milner Rideout; 
“Edinburgh the by Francis 


Cow- 


by 


and Lothians,” 


Watt; “Sweethearts at Home,” by S. R. 
Crockett; “Be Prepared,” a tale of boy 
scouts, by A. W. Dimock; “Hike and the 


Aeroplane,” by Tom Graham; “Jim Davis,” 
Masefield; “The English Fairy 
Ernest Rhys; “Two Girls of Old 
Sage, and “The Ad- 
by Flora Annie Steel. 


by John 
Book,” 

Jersey,” 
ventures of Akbar,” 


by 
by Agnes C, 
“How to Use the British Museum Reading 
Room,” originally a lecture delivered by 
R. A. Peddie, will be brought out in book 
form by Grafton & Co. 


Vol. VI, 5 of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” 


(Luzac & Co.) contains Vol. V of Yaqut’s 
great “Dictionary of Learned Men” (the 
Irshad al-Arib), which gives part of the 
letter Ayin. The editor, Prof. D. S. Mar- 


Zoliouth of Oxford, will have access to an 
important MS. that has come into the pos- 
session of the Bodleian Library; but there 
are still gaps in the material, and he will 
be grateful for any reference to new sources 
of information. It is highly desirable that 
this encyclopedic work, which is approach- 
ing completion, shall be issued in a form 
as nearly complete as possible. 

The second supplement 
register of the Society of Colonial Wars 
contains, besides the list of members and 
an index of ancestors, a brief historical 
sketch of the society. It was organized in 
New York city in 1893 by delegates from 
five States the District of Columbia. 


to the general 


and 


Since then twenty-one States have been add- 
ed to the number having societies. The 
register is beautifully illustrated with 
twenty-six portraits, historical monuments, 
seals, and medals. 

It is a patriarch with a very young heart 
whose opinions Judge Robert Grant has re- 
corded “The Convictions of a Grand- 
father” (Scribner), Repeatedly, before 
the end the book, one feels that “con- 
victions” is too strong a term to describe 
an outlook upon life that is expressed with 
so much freedom dogmatism. But 
when one has put down the volume there is 
no left of that too, too sweet 
reasonableness, which, under the ancient 
pretext of scourging the sin and sparing the 
sinner, ends by finding everything pretty 
nearly for the best in this rather comfort- 
ably arranged world of ours. Judge Grant 
sets out with the expressed intention of not 
being a peevish grandfather, but he 
not adopt the common road to cheerfulness 
which is to admit that grandfather is wrong, 
and the young who play tennis and drive 
motor-cars are quite right. He does 
look querulously back to thepast, but neither 
is he content to accept things as they are 


in 


of 


from 


impression 


does 


not 


He is a Radical grandfather, much more 
Radical than his grandchildren, who find 
life too pleasant for analysis. He is con- 


cerned with the familiar problems that can- 
not be explained away on the that 
with the growth of luxury, 
evolution of tht 
of learning, 
the 
out with 


ground 
they are a bore, 
the cultural 
Am‘ 
the 
problem. 


moral 
the decling 

American husband, divorce, 
The jurist 
ceptional vigor on the decrepitudes and th 
He is 
unfor- 


and 
rican woman, 
servant 
speaks ex- 
American law. 
of that 


of our 
the abolition 
tunate legal doctrine the fellow-servant 
in industry which has stood of 
the development of a civilized workman's 
He is severe on the 
lawyers and courts in the matter 
wills and testaments. He favors the in- 
tax, and has leanings towards 
pensions. He is so Progressive a 
fact, that his friend 
fairly loud that the 
breaking But one 
while the 


tyrannies 
strongly for 
of 
in the way 
compensation scheme. 
ways of 
of 
heritance 
old-age 
grandfather in oldest 


suggests, in a voice, 
up. 


that 


old gentleman is 
of the replies 
old gentleman be losing his grip a 
little, there is something to be for 
what the old gentleman has just been say 
ing concerning old-age Whereat 
the patriarch reflects: 


This 


sons-in-law 
may 
said 


pensions 


almost exoneration from _ the 
charge of lunacy, and let me down grace 
fully For if a man of my years can get 
a fairly favorable verdict from his family 
on that when he is supposed to be 
out of ear-shot, he need not fear the judg- 
ment of the of the world 


Delightful like 
be found here the 


was 


score, 


rest 
this to 


looking 


touches are 


little 


in plenty for 


vacation traveller abroad there 
issues of Baedeker, “Aus- 
“Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
Syria,” in 

An excellent 


For the 
are three 
tria-Hungary,” 
and “Palestine 
amplified editions 
Blair Jaekel’s “Planning a 
(McBride, Nast & in 
book interest ‘is subordi- 
question means. 
writer offers ample and 


recent 


mark,” and re- 
vised and 
little book is 


Trip Co.), 


Abroad” 
which the guide 
nated to the 

On this subje 
accurate information 
form. In “How Visit Europe 
Nothing” (Dodd, Mead), E. P 


how indred nine 


of ways and 
t the 
attractive 
Next 
Prentys 
of 


in very 


to on 


to 


shows one and days 





' holiday may be had for less than $300. The 

book promises to be useful, but the title 
is somewhat misleading. People to whom 
three hundred dollars is next to nothing 
will be apt to find hardship in the very 
close economies demanded by the writer's 
schedules. 

Events occtrring as late as February of 
the present year are recorded i the 
“Statesman’s Year Book” for 1912 (Ma 
millan) The population figures from th: 
Census of 1910 are used in the arti 
on the United States, although, oddly 


enough, they are omitted from their pr: 

er place in several articles on the separaté 
States. The political changes in China, M« 

rocco, Tripoli, and British India are taken 
into account. There maps 
dealing with Tripoli and the territorial ar 
rangements between France and 
in Central Africa. It is not necessary, o 
course, at this date to expatiate on the ex 
utility of this standard book of 


are excellent 


Germany 


ceptional 


reference, It offers at the same time 
explanation of, and a commentary upo! 
the movement of international politics a 
recorded in the daily press. 


Prof. Samuel G. Smith's “Social 
ogy’ (Macmillan) is not hay 
From the title one would expect a 
atic interpretation of social ills a 
orders of an essentially phy al 
ganisi In fact, however, th 
trine”’ of the book is, as the aut 
clear, a protest against 
conduct of human being 
virtually controlled by physical f 
ternal or external. Crime and povert 
here described (though they are 
atisfactorily explained) as the 1 


primarily psychical social influer 


upon individuals more or less r 


for their own degeneracy, but w 


sponding power to avail themselv: 

cial aid in self-betterment Acco! 

Dr. Smith, ike many others of lons 

rience in philanthropic work, belitt 
physical determinism of heredity \ 

rective of extreme views advanced 

name of eugenics his criticism is w 

yet it rests on such an imperfect a; 

tion of the biological principles involved 
that it cannot be called judicious or ade 
quate Indeed, the book as a whole seems 
doomed to inadequacy byitsplan. Itattempts 
to cover too much ground The economics 
of poverty; the relief of poverty by church 
state, and private charity; the relation of 
poverty to city conditions, to the family, to 
the individual; the causes and treatment of 
crime; the care of the insane, feeble-mind 
ed, deaf, and blind; drunkenns suictd 
immigration, illegitimacy prostitutior 
eugenics, sanitation and public health, so 
cial statistics—these are the subjects, and 
yet not all of the subjects, touched upor 


some 350 moderate-sized 
deal of 
serviceable. 


pages. There is a 
information, mostly correct nd 
Here 
passages, as in the chapters on crime, wh 

the author is at his best, or in the discussion 
of the of Yet 


lack of room no one topic can be 


and there are excellent 


for she 


developed 


standard living 


far; the exposition seldom attains momer 
tum; too often the mention of facts se 
mumbled and inconsequent. To be sure, t 
book makes no pretence to be more thar 
introduction But the true introduction to 
vital subjects like these is something dif 
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ferent: it is real illumination of a few cen- have performed a useful and scholarly ser- ' Falliéres. This plain, speechless, stout 
tral problems which challenge and compel vice in supplying English readers with a little housewife, pitchforked by her hus- 


further thought, and, after this initiation, translation of “The Philosophical Works of band’s political fortune into the Elysée 


advice to the reader at parting, telling him Descartes,” of which the first of two vol- palace, where is held a state comparable 
here to seek for the guidance that no one umes has been published by the Cambridge | to that of the oldest monarchical courts of 
R ral boo an afford University Press: Putnam. Their version’ Europe, certainly affords one of the most 
includes all the philosophical works orig- | curious anomalies of republican France to- 
; = setae . ‘5 _ inally intended for publication, but omits! day. Somehow the impression she produces 
rete wugs er > See ee the portions of the “Principles” which | is a little painful as well as pathetic; for, 
Age Sorings of Hart treat of astronomy and physics. The most | however inarticulate, she possesses a posi- 
, aff od & — He oer : pare ¢ mportant additions to the ground covered | tive force of character, and her habitual 
aa , "1 ‘ " (ile chton Miffin OY Other accessible versions ar the “Ob- response to all criti isms on her régime, 
, ied a. if etions” directed against the “Medita- | “We do the best we om, conceals beneath 
eas tun stantanh oe with Descartes’s replies (to appear| an apparent humility, a provincial _stad- 
in the second volume), and “The Passions | bornness and self-complacency. This is 
mn Coming | rae of the Soul.” both of which are necessary Shown by the way in which she discharged 
: pur ' ' for a thorough understanding of Des- the Elysée chef, so as to install her own 
dl ag paeeenatrthag gs dcesdodina:®, AEE Se old cook, with the result that, as our au- 
; ae eee ae Intir f ¢ t nd Society \n thor tells us, many an official dinner guest 
Sracy, Me SSeS 6 Ht tera a ae 9 rong vy ' = has taken the precaution of eating a hearty 
tion of the freight rate. to deter Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial : s 

, principles underlying its composition Days” (Dodd. Mead). by the widow of an meal at home before starting out. 
ll the varying circumstances of its 4merican diplomat, is a book that one, hav- Arthur E. Copping is a journalist of the 
ent While the author rel ng picked up with some distaste for its old-fashioned, stay-at-home, top-of-an-om- 
. tre for hie ba ateria pon rejudicial title, is likely to continue skim-, nibus variety. Far from rampant news- 
f action laid down by the Interstat« ing from page to page, because, at once, paper-corresponding, he had been three 
( ( ission in their ne Of the agreeable personal vein in which it | times, strictly superintended, on the back of 
eems exhaustively to have con-| /% “ritten, the absence of any undue snob-/a horse before he went to ride through 
lisplay independent reasoning !8hness or adulation in approa hing the Palestine, under the protection of the great 
11 dissent from the declara levated personages with whom the pages Mr. Cook. So, naturally, his record (“A 
vy of experts We are not|#re ! l and the real information and Journalist in the Holy Land’; Revell) is 


sober udgments offered. The anonymous much of equine escapades and afternoon 
1uthor’s husband began his diplomatic tea camping. Thus might Mr. Pickwick, 


} any ' ~ reer as a secretary and became | smiling benevolently, have been conducted 

and-| #2 ambassador But it is rather of her | in Oriental wanderings by a Samuel an- 

. | OWn subsequent life that she writes, as for swering to Solomon. But his touch is so 

years she has passed from capital to capi-| light and pleasant that we do not mind 

' y for te) tal, enjoying the  hospitabl fruits of | hearing much about himself. His attitude 

, ng! Margaret M. | ¢riendships formed in official days. She de-|is unpretentious; there is a saving, if 

“ . Frowde lores with good American sense and jus- Slight, vein of humor; and some passages 

gestions ft writ the etiquette of courts, reflected in| notably those on the Russian pilgrims, rise 

* the exclusiveness of diplomatic society,| to real insight. The picture of Jericho, 

ses tat h makes it difficult for those in the with its “mineral waters of exorbitant 

, to choose their associates freely. | price,” will stir memories. The present 

: ! is the particular charm of her book reviewer can witness that he spent there 

«gl ft i ramat aterial tha t contains no mere monotonous rec- in one twenty-four hours two dollars and a 

' gether, wit ul ant rd f official functions and social tri- | half on strictly “soft’’ drinks. Best of all, 

' ind att ul Ketel phs. but an account of friendships and| there are no photographs; only a number 

ie ws one ollard a : timate impressions. Such great functions of not particularly distinguished sketches 

ner gallant n Hampd Milton, the’ .. she does lescribe, like, for example, the | in black-and-white and in colors by his 

Whart f Disraeli, | ies a host oronation of Nicholas II and the Czarina | brother, Harold Copping. In Cairo, Mr. 

ter t hers, doctor iwye! lit t Moscow, she gives from the point of |Copping saw the Moharrem Shiite proces- 

ry worket ind country gentlemen Who) 1. of one who, while enjoying the entrée | sion, and describes it rather blotchily, but 

have either lived tn had notabl tact! +. these great pageants, is still an out- | Where and how in Cairo of to-day did he 
with the county As a product, tt bFt, GC) sa. tm the meme that she bears no officia] | See the dancing and howling dervishes? 
the recent revival of pageant the bees | relation to them ’ . , 5 ens . 

in excellent Illustration of the historical A chatty book is the Rev. Edward 8. 

terest which such enterprises may arouse She has a philosophical appreciation of Weeden’s “Year with the Gaekwar of Ba- 

th extraordinary social situation roda” (Dana Estes), the democratic ruler 

A second edition of “The Law of Inter- |p ougne about by a stubborn and un-| of an important native state of India, 

Mate Commerce ane ® yuaeres eg ~~ | imaginative attempt on the part of whose visit to America, a few years ago, 

tien” (T. H, Flood & Co.), by Frederick N.| ih. Czarina to impose upon a sensuous, | aroused considerable interest. Mr. Weeden 

Judson, is welcome, in view of the coe intellectual, and semi-oriental court, the! went to India as the privileged guest of 

that the first edition appeared in 1905, 4) 1.4.41 standards of her grandmother, Vic-| the Gaekwar, and, after his return to Eng- 


ir before the adoption of significant toria Equally without political influence, | land, compiled his volume from his letters 


through a similar unadaptability, but from) home. His ignorance of the land which he 
ee Mation, September 21, 1905.) This re-) aigerent causes, is the Queen of Italy, in! visited was almost incredible, although, 
on brings down to date the legislative | woe case. also. a strong-minded queen | fortunately, he had a Murray's “Hand- 
smendment, the administration, and the JU-| nother still further complicates a difficult | book,’ which is obviously responsible for 


ndments to the Interstate Commerce act 


liclal interpretation of the Commerce Act) situation But Elena, the Montenegrin | his account of Shivaji’'s murder of Afzal 
hich was so radically altered In 1906 and) jrincess, is beloved of her people in a way | Khan (p. 226). Yet he also knew how to 
0) It aleo contains chapters on related that the Czarina never has been or can be;/| use his own eyes, for, whereas Murray 
legisiation, such as the Anti-Trust act Of ang however gauche tn her court life, she| mentions merely “nymphs sporting with 
490, the afety Appliance acts, Hours of |). yienout narrow-mindedness or pettiness, | heavenly alligators” on the Baroda Gate 


‘ ‘ } othe ‘ er- 
rvi uct, and hers Mr. Judson's per making an attractive and lovable figure,| at Dabhoi, Mr. Weeden notes on it carvings 


simple, without fastidiousness, and good,| of elephants, as well (p. 140). Very good 
without the pretentiousness of middle-class | descriptions are given of the palaces of 
virtue, In the ensemble of contemporary | the Gaekwar and of the residency at Ba- 
ld of law, and his volume has been long | poyairy But in pages that bristle with | roda, as well as of the city itself, of hunt- 
held an authoritative exposition of its prin | povairy it is a peasant woman that pre-|ing with cheetas and lynxes, of buffalo, 
pie sents the most striking figure, the wife of | ram, and elephant fights, and of a Hindu 
Elizabeth 8S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross the President of the French republic, Mme.| cremation; but the author's account of a 


lation with important litigat on 


thoroughly con- 


ersant with the tIntricactes of this new 
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tiger hunt leaves the reader wondering how 
there can be much real sport, when the 
tiger seems to have no chance at all. Mr. 
Weeden is “awfully keen” on sport, and has 
a “fearfully jolly” time, but the reader 
grows a little weary of dinners, bridge, 
cricket, croquet, billiards, dancing, and mo- 
tor-cars, all of which he can enjoy at home, 
and each of which is characterized by the 
author with at least one superlative. It 
seems curious that a man with only a 
short time to spend in India should prefer 
to stay at Bangalore for the races to visit- 
ing the temples at Madura; but, after read- 
ing of Mr. Weeden’s sojourn at Poona, 
where the Gymkhana Club and the Bund 
evidently much more interesting to 
than the shrines of Parbati, surprise 
yields to a less complimentary sentiment, 
especially when it is remembered that the 
author enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
f observation. By far the best portion 
f the book is the picture which it gives 
yf the attractive personality and home life 
f the ruling house of Baroda. 


were 


him 


or 


David Miller De Witt, a lawyer who 
died in Kingston, N. Y., on Monday, in his 
seventy-fifth year, was the author of “The 


Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson” 
and “The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln 


and its Expiation.” 
Q . 
mcience 
The Life and Love of the Insect. By 
J. H. Fabre. Translated by Alexan- 
der Teixeira de Mattos. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

For more than thirty years fascinat- 
ing accounts of the life and habits of 
common insects appearing 
from the pen of the French naturalist 
and philosopher, Jules Fabre, under the 
title, Entomologiques.” Un- 
fortunately, the some three hundred es- 
says that have been published have been 
almost unknown to English students, 
although a translation of Volume I ap- 
peared about a year ago. A true ser- 
vice is therefore rendered by Mr. Teix- 
eira de Mattos, who has now made ac- 
cessible to English readers the greater 
part of a book of selecteli essays. 

A better selection than that of the 
eighteen included could hardly have 
been made to show the wonderful pa- 
in observation, the skill in in- 
terpretation, and the poetic spirit of this 
devoted naturalist who, at the age of 
ninety, is still seeking new truths with 
unditimed enthusiasm. Reared in pov- 
erty, his early dreams of travel, “rosy 
illusions, rich in voyages, were soon 
succeeded by dull, stay-at-home reality. 
The jungles of India, the virgin forests 
of Brazil, the towering crests of the 
Andes, beloved by the condor, were re- 
duced as a field of exploration to a patch 
of pebble stones enclosed within four 
walls.” But,. he continues, “Heaven fore- 
fenG that I should complain! The gath- 
ering of ideas does not necessarily im- 
ply distant expeditions. I go 


have been 


“Souvenirs 


tience 


the circuit of my enclosure over and 


over again, a hundred times, by short 
stages; I stop here and I stop there; 
patiently, I put questions; and, at long 
intervals, I receive some scrap of a 
reply.” 

Little wonder that “the smallest in- 
sect village has become familiar,” and 
that the most common insects have 
yielded secrets which have escaped all 
other observers. Accepted ideas of the 
life-history and habits of the sacred 
beetle, of the Scolia which provisions 
her nest with spiders, of the Langue- 
docian scorpions and their droll nup- 
tial allurements—in fact, of virtually 
every species which Fabre has studied, 
must be revised in the light of his ob- 
servations. 

Not only are his observations record- 
ed with an enthusiasm which is contag- 
ious, but his interpretations and his di- 
gressions into most unexpected fields 
make the volume one which the lay 
reader, however little interested in tecb- 
nical entomology, will be loath to put 
down. At every opportunity there is a 
sly dig at “ingenuous theorists, so tri- 
umphant on paper, so vain in the face 
of reality,” for Fabre has no patience 
with current ideas of evolution. The 
parasitic gnat, which believes that busi- 
ness means getting hold of the honey of 
Halictus is comparable to man, who, 
“to play the brigand to better purpose, 
invents war, the art of killing wholesale 
end of doing with glory that which, 
when done on a smaller scale, leads to 
the gallows.” An interesting excursus 
on numismatics precedes the discussion 
of fossil weevils, and a delightfully in- 
timate reminiscence of Pasteur illus- 
trates the author's conviction that “in 
many cases ignorance is a good thing; 
thé mind retains its freedom of investi- 
gation and does not stray along roads 
that suggested by our 


reading.” 


lead nowhither, 

The translater is to be congratulated 
on carrying over into the English much 
of the vivacity and charm of the orig- 
nal, for, while Fabre is “convinced that 
ene can excellent things 
employing a barbarous vocabulary,” and 
that “clearness is the supreme polite- 
ness of wnoso wields a pen,” he 
unusually difficult writer translate. 
It is to be hoped that this little volume 
may be the means of attracting many to 
the original writings of whom 
Maurice Maeterlinck has called “the in- 
sect’s Homer,” “one of the purest writ- 
ers, and, I was going to say, one of the 
finest poets of the century that is just 
past.” 


say without 


j 


is an 


to 


one 


This week Holf€ is bringing out “Ele- 


ments of Physics,” by E. H. Hall, which is 
described by its publisher as something 
more than a successor of Hall and Ber- 
gen'’s “Text-Book of Physics.” 

Cambridge books in Putnam's list In 
clude Numerical Trigonometry,” by J 


‘ 


W. Mercer; 
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Numerical Tri 
“A Short 


Examples in 
by E. A. Price 
by C. Godfrey 


gonometry,”’ and 
er Geometry,” 

Nearly six years ago we commended in 
columns a book by Dr. Albert 8. Mor- 
row on “The Immediate Care of the In- 
jured.” The second edition, just now 
hand (W. B. Saunders Co.), may be reco 
mended as showing revision suited to make 
the book still more useful. The book might 
be improved by some account of the things 


to be done in cases of injury by lightning 


these 


at 


or the electrical current At present th: 
treatment of burns from these causes 
mentioned, or at least indicated, only in 


the index. In the matter of artificial resp! 
ration Schaefer’s method is worthy of me! 
distinct advantages 


tion as having some 
The new method of Meltzer is, of course 
quite too new to be taken into this book 
but if it shall prove to be as efficacious in 
humans as it is alleged to be in dogs, it 
ay well replace all the older methods 
provided the relatively simple outfit is at 
hand 
The Annales de Géographie for May « 
with an article by Prof. D. W. Johnson of 
Harvard University on the stability of the 
Atlantic Coast of North America, He shows 
that the numerous facts alleged as pi 
of its recent subsidence have an ent 
lifferent explanation The submerged t 
for instance, are explained by the local 
nditions of the few places to 
are on fined The rapidly) growing 
rta of the port « Caer thro 
opment of the tron nes in Ne 
is described by Y. Lemaree with a 
gra ind three chart Other 
eated are the ancient glaciers of tl 
hiar Prof. L. Sawicki of the I 
~ of Cracow und tl j t 
irse of the rivers of stern Afr 
H. Hubert Some river h, i 
l recent tir fi ] 
' ‘ aptured ‘ fl 
soutl la col l <3 
l¢ 
I } Géog | ( | 
I i Larouss I I 
‘ ‘ 1 arkal 
i lustra 1 gazet I 
] 1 al he tra i 
! Pyre and ft ‘ 
ist. The text has for i i i 
vy he the na 1 I ( 
i alte t! i 
tar To many tl 87 
productions will | i 
tr n which th ond ! 
‘ I Di i enl l 
of in n astle chur ind 6 
ho Th ‘ na i 
of agr lture are also shown, a 
t listinctive costume of the 
1 work of this kind treating ent 
ons yur country is ¢£ atl 
j 1, for there is rt » gazetteer 
United States 
Garden Design in Theory and Practice” 
(Lippincott), by Madelin« Agar, is well 
printed and illustrated, and, for the most 


books on gar 
bling 
word 


Like 
is written 


part, ill written most 


dening, it in a ran style 
with a word on this matter 
that; and 
of information, it can by 
book The fragmentary 


treatrnent is parti 


and a on 


though it contains a great deal 


no means be called 


a solid mode of 


ularly noticeable in the 
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first section, on the History and Descrip- 
tion of Styles 


Preparation of the Design, Structural, Com- 


ponent Parts of a Garden, and Planting. 
The book is intended for the student of 
garden design, but it is not without Interest 


to the owners of estates and those who de- 
yet not superficial un- 


of 


and 
the 
truction Although 
nd an English 


ntlvy ‘ he does 


A general 
of garden 
writer has in 
referring fre 

London neigh- 
table 
is little 


derstanding principles 
the 
audience 
to “the 


od,” and computing, in one in 


a ! ence, there im the 
I k that not equally applicable to con 
This fact 


allusion to purely 


is mainly 


lit America 

nt horti- 
tter and a corresponding en 
ind construc 


light of the 


tions of plan 


{ t vorth noting, in the 
of 


gardening rec 


ularity formal gardening, 
what 


ape” ives 


leem less attention than 


ledge of ct 


en packed 


yntemporary 
into “A Beginner's 
by Kelvin McKready 
er instruments of optics by 
studied by th 


astron 


Putnam), 


iv be amateur 


But the beginner who ha 


i t j not eve ra-gla can 


ellent 
ary 


nan ope 


start with the box the 


k, 


rin object being to enable 


who is not possessed of technical 


to gain, by his unassisted ey: 


att t by the simplest instruments, a 
of the sky The des 


celestial objects are brief, and the 


real 
tions of 
rations abundant, well chosen, and ex 


knowledge rip- 


for 
by 
text, 
lous interlarding of poetical se- 
The night-time charts, with their 
well designed and ex- 
the ap- 
propriate use of different magnifying pow- 
the to 


reproduced Encouragement 


th mate is everywhere provided 


al 
id 


ur 


suggestion and a readable 


ire especially 


! Mountings of telescopes, 


ers information on positions, up 


1931, of the principal planets, with an ob- 
serving cat ilozue of te lescopl objects, and 
brief bibliography, conclude this excel- 
lent and p-to-date book For setting the 
iteur on the right road to a broad, 
ral, and at the same time thorough 
acquaintance with the northern sky, there 
tter book 
. 
Drama 

Shakespeare 1 Study. By Darrell Fig- 
gis. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

$2 net 
The results of Mr. Figgis’s study do 
not differ in essentials from what we 


may call the current orthodox interpre 
of Shakespeare; it is in his 
method of approach that his originality 

whether for good or for evil—consists. 
This is apparent to a certain degree 
even in the titles of the three chapters 
which embody most of his discussion of 
the plays. 


tation 


lis going to keep distinct in his analysis | keep the track of this shadowy Divinity 


such shadowy boundary lines. On read- 
ing the book as a whole one discovers, 
however, that it is just the tenuity of 
the distinctions that attracts Mr. Fig- 
gis. To be sure, the subject-matter of 
the first and third of these chapters 
turns out to be something more definite 
than the headings suggest—for the first, 
after all, is substantially nothing more 
than a discussion of Shakespeare’s 
methods of plot-construction, and the 
third of his philosophy of life. The fig- 
urative and the mystical, however, ex- 
ercise such a strong attraction for Mr. 
Figgis’s mind that the reader has to 
puzzle out for himself that these are in 
the things that are being dis- 
cussed. It is trying enough to have to 
extract from the following sentences the 
imple idea that in writing Shake- 
peare’s life his biographer is at liber- 
ty one traditional statement 
and reject others less credible: 


reality 


to select 


Its selection from among its companions 
need be no imputation on their fair fame 
veracity mean that it, 
at least, is buttressed and supported by a 
collateral It its place 
in an entity that may or may not cast its 
raiment over its companions. 


and but can only 


requirement has 


But when the lines of discussion 
through whole chapters are determined 
by this cast of mind, the matter be- 
comes serious indeed. A striking illus- 
tration of this tendency is supplied by 
the chapter on Shakespeare’s Thought, 
where the author is apparently develop- 
ing the idea that as Shakespeare ad- 
vances in his work he is less and less 
inclined to offer definite answers to the 
great moral questions raised by human 
life and that the recognition of the mys- 
tery of such questions is most marked 
in the tragedies. Here he seizes on 
Hamlet's words: 

“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 

Rough-hew them how we will,” 


and for the greater part of the chap- 
ter the whole development of the above 
mentioned idea is from the point of 
view of this personified abstraction, “the 
Divinity”—a term which recurs 
throughout with wearisome reiteration. 
Thus when he wishes to say that com- 
edy, being more artificial than tragedy 

such, at least, is Mr. Figgis’s view— 
and, requiring a happy ending, does not 
admit of so wide a moral vision, this is 
the way he puts it: “The fact of an 
expectant Divinity at the conclusion of 


|does not agree with the author. 


the five acts, waiting for all the issues | 


awakened to converge at his feet, must 
needs so foreshorten the psychology, 


Succeeding sections include | matters that are necessarily divided by to the end of the chapter. 


The whole structure of the book suf- 
fers from the peculiar habit of mind 
which we have endeavored to exempli- 
fy, but it is only fair to add that the 
work also contains a great deal that is 
acute and stimulating, even where one 
So, for 
instance, in his discussion in the fifth 
chapter of the predominance of emotion 
over intellect in poetry and his applica- 
tion of this principle to the study of 
Hamlet and Othello, or again in this 
same chapter the pages on the subject 
of Shakespeare’s transitions from verse 
to prose. To be sure, the latter discus- 
sion neglects many matters worthy of 
note, as, for example, the curious con- 
nection pointed out by Professor Brad- 
ley between Lear’s madness and his 
use of prose. Suggestive, too, is the 
distinction of five different successive 
movements in Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment of a plot, but our author drives 
the theory too hard in identifying each 
movement with the scope of an act. 
What inducement was there to adopt so 
artificial a mode of construction when 
on the Elizabethan stage, to use the 
words of a recent authority, “act-divi- 
sions were indicated rather than realiz- 
ed”? Mr. Figgis’s whole treatment of 
the subject of Shakespeare’s methods of 
plot-construction suffers from the fun- 
damental defect of not taking into con- 
sideration the influence of the poet’s 
sources. It is safe to say that the most 
powerful single factor in determining 
the structure of a Shakespearean plot is 
the nature of the source from which it 
is drawn. While recognizing fully the 
dramatist’s supreme gift of character- 
ization, we can not blind ourselves to 
the fact that comparison with the 
sources is likely to throw real light on 
problems of this order, whereas if we 
adopt the mystical conception expressed 
in the following words, we should never 
get out of the wilderness: “It was never 
he himself that wrought the construc- 
tion wherein to place his characters; 
he created the characters that should 
themselves achieve their destiny, weav- 
ing it in a certain fashion according to 
the impulsion of life that drove them 
forward.” 

The most noteworthy feature of the 
chapter on Shakespeare's life is the at- 
tempt to piece together our information 
on the subject so as to show the influ- 
ence of material conditions on the poet’s 
work. Our author’s reconstruction of 
the dramatist’s early life particularly 
is very ingenious and worthy of atten- 


and so restrict the characters thereby,|tion, but, after all, he is here merely 


that unreality is supreme: whereas the | following the methods of the modern 
business of Thought, whether conscious | representatives of Shakespearean re- 


or instinctive, is the quest of Reality.” 
They are headed successive- The thought is, in itself, sound enough, | bury, he has his filng—only that, unlike 


search, at whom, like Professor Saints- 


ly His Craft, His Art, His Thought. ‘but the mode of expression is so per-|these dryasdusts, he fails to buttress 


These titles are calculated to awaken 
at once curiosity as to how the author 


|plexingly artificial that the reader has 
'to brace himself to the effort in order to 


his statements with documentary refer- 
ences and relates the story, for the most 
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part, with the assurance of a writer of 


fiction describing the actions of his 
characters. Indeed, it seems to us that 
Mr. Figgis out-Germans the Germans 


when he explains the difference between 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “Hamlet” 
by the change which Shakespeare had 
made from the audiences of The The- 
atre to those of the Globe in the in- 
terval that separated the composition of 
these dramas. We see something of the 
same thing in the excessive zeal with 
which he labors the now popular idea 
of the influence of the Elizabethan 
stage on the structure of Shakespeare's 
plays. He pursues this theory with such 
intensity in his analysis of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” that one begins to feel 
that, after all, the problem of the play 
for Shakespeare was not Shylock’s char- 
acter, but the question of by what doors 
he was to get his actors off the stage 
and other matters of a similar kind. 
In striking contrast with Mr. 
gis’s generally super-subtle style 
note certain remarkable crudities of dic- 
tion that disfigure his book—‘“to fault” 
for “to blame,” “to structure” for “to 
construct,” “pulled off’ in the familiar 
sense which it in American col- 
lege slang. Similarly, when actors 
make their exits, they “issue off.”’ Final- 
ly, when Mr. Figgis speaks of “the ill 
portion of an apple,” recognize 
what he means, but, surely, this mode 
of expression leaves unpleasant a 
taste in the mouth as the thing itself. 


Fig- 


we 


bears 


we 


as 


Musie 
The 
a large 


is to have 

be 
and 
Norway 
Poland, 


Hun- 


Bergen 
ill 


who was born there, 


of 
concert hé 


Norwegian city 


new which will 


named after Grieg 
make 


for 


who has done much to 


as 


musically famous as Chopin 


Wagner for Germany, and Liszt for 


gary 
all of 
justly 


Rubinstein occasionally p'ayed 


Chopin’s (which, as he 
held 
the 


mann 


preludes 
the for 
Hof- 


also 


are best things ever written 


piano), at ert, and Josef 


one *con 


has done this too Chopin 


figures more prominently (and deservedly 


so) in concert programmes than any other 


But, 
the 


has 
Robe 
all of Chopin’s compositions 
This he 
in London 


composer so far as known, it 


remained ft French rt 


pianist 
Lortat, to play 


from first td last accompanied in a 
The pis 


order, 


series of five recitals 


were not played in chronological the 


arranged with a view 
The 
stance, Fantasie, 
B of the 
turnes, valses, and polonaises 

The of Berlin re- 
ceived von Bilow, of 
the great valuable gift, 
consisting of than 2,000 printed vol- 
umes of many of them with the 
autographs of the composers, or with von 
Bilow’s marginal annotations and sugges- 
tions. In addition to these, there are many 
portfolios of manuscripts, press clippings, 


ing 


programmes b¢« 
first, for in 
the 


mazurkas, 


and contrast 
included the 


and 


to variety 
sonata in 
minor 


some noc- 


Royal has 


from 


Library 
Marie widow 
pianist, a most 
more 


music, 


The Nation 


and so on, besides six volumes and fifteen 
packages of concert programmes 

It is a new feather the ap of the 
admirable operat onductor Cleofonts 
Campanini, that he has been chosen to di 
rect the most important of the festivals 
which will be held |} Italy next season to 
celebrate the entenary of Verdi's birth 
It will take place at Parma, to which }t 
longs the village Busseto, wh Verdi was 
born In the Roval Theatre of that city 
will be erformed some of his earliest 
works Oberto.” Conte di S. Bonifacio 
“Nabucco,” “Araldo,.” besides Traviata,” 
“Ballo in Maschera Aida and “Don 
Carlos,” perhaps also “Otello” and “Fal- 
staff The “Requiet will be sung, too 
and there will be, in connection with thes 
performances, an exposition, the first of 
its kind ever held in Italy, which will 
afford a sort of bird's-eye view of the d 


velopment of the theatre and 


country, besides Ss ial sectior levoted 
to Verdi relics 
Paris has be njoving a series of pet 


formances given by the Monte Carlo Opera 


Company, with ensembles of stars such as 
used to be the glory of the Grand Opéra 
This company sings French operas in 
French, Italian operas in Italian It is 
commonly supposed that the Parisians want 
all operas in French versions But, as the 
critic of Comadia remarked the other day 
in speaking of a performance of .“ Rigo 
letto” Je dois dire que Texécution en 
italien ajoute un intérét tout spécial A la 
musiqu elle gagne sensiblement en 
retrouvant q ritable prosodie« 

Nine Germar vorks were sung in the 
opera-houses Italy during the past sea 
son Of erformances of them 
o0 were deve 1 to Wagner to Richard 
Strauss 1 ti her ten to Weber and 
Me t 

In the f 1 of operetta it is surprising 
how ! popular the Viennese school 
is in It the French or any other 
Th Ene Geist was sung 143 tin 
last s I he st popular of the 
French of t known in America as “The 
Chimes of Nor ndy,” was given 35 times 
Of Viennese operettas The Merry Widow” 
had 458 hearings TI Waltz Drea had 
290, “TI Dollar I s” 147 r? Cour 
of Lux re ‘4 Fiirs f 
“Herbst 1 Friihling f 48 
“Bocca i 7 \ltogethe ! ere 
1,584 | j Ital i f pre 
ducts es \ how houbtless 
this scho¢ sess ! ur 
otl r r } vit 
the great I h of J Suppé 
ind Mil } 

Mary G ll pre I i ext 
seasol 1 Americar ti n Mas- 
Sé Re a ind Mon 
na \ Maeterli hn i l Henry 
Fevrie 

Frar ha lent of living composers 
In commenting on a new volume by Octave 
Séré, entitled “Musiciens Francais d’aujour 
ahui,” which s devoted to Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, d’Indy, Lalo, Fauré, Charpen- 
tier, and several others not so well known, 
the Ménestrel suggests that there is room 
for another volume, which might include 
Guilmant, Dubois, Reyer, Paladilhe, Widor, 
Magnard, Leroux, Dupont, Fevrier, Lecocq, 


Laparra, de Bréville, et 


M mls por sz 
atres ! | a hous " < 
Gert ties which hav tu rdvantage 
‘ ova ipport Ma ! " 
his rpos 41,00 irk 
464,00 ks: Ch x 
e Cologne 26,¢ I t K 5 ( 
Fra 272.0 ) 
B 1 Man 132 M 
‘ Ba 125,000; H 
' a4 ‘ 
Art 
AWARDING FRENCH PRIZES 
Paris, June 2 
The highest honor which a French 
paints n receive is the medal of hon 
‘ dt his fellow-artists It sup 
poses that his pictures in the year's 
Salon are worthy of the honor, and that 
he has won reputation in the past. This 
is the case with Paul Chabas, who car- 
r‘es off the medal this year. He is past 
forty, and twenty years ago he began a 
career of official honors by winning an 
honorable mention In 1895 he had a 
third medal, the next year a second, in 
1899 the national or Salon medal, and 
a gold medal at the Exposition of 190 
This vear he exhibits one painting in 
the style which has won him all these 


A September Morning—diapha- 
blue 


blond-haired girl 


honors 


nous, with gray tints, and the 


showing he native 


graces in unison with the vellowing 


vear. His other picture is the portrait 


of the ife of a Paris-American paint- 
er, who is also much medalled—M 
Aston Knight Paul Chabas has been 
going in for portraits, which offer the 
ost eal rewards to painters no lavs 
with success, it should seen 
has painted notable person I own 
wife: Madame Constans; Madame 
iel Lesueur, the novelist; the Que f 
Greece, and others. This meat that 
America is bound to see him lat 
Two first medals were voted this year 
highest honors bestowed the 
annual jury. One goes to Ed: 
chablon for one of the most t ing 
pictures of many years, at fe 
those ho know the literatu 
slaves and are not angered | 
ol id red La Chio 
Cc! ich convicts, ro 
eve of their ill-famed guard, a t 
lurid sky Monchablon P le 
Rome man in 1903, and exhibited good, 
flamboyant Italian work in the after 
years He, too, has a portrait The oth- 
er first medal also goes to a Prix dé 


Rome man, Francois Maurice Roganeau, 
for an Evening by the River. 

The only medal falling to Amert- 
can painter this year is a third for John 


in 


Rachmiel of New York. His picture is 
Le Braconnier (The Poacher), a good 
subject, though un-American. He has 


been a pupil of Jean Paul Laurens and 


Bonnat. The number of Americans ex- 
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the official Saion de- 
it is seventy-one this year out 
total of than hun- 
One or two very old-timers reap- 
Carroll Beckwith, with 
Carolus Duran in the seventies and had 
in 1887, and 
a long-time 


hibiting in seems 
reasing 
rf 


dred 


a more fourteen 


pear who was 


honorable mention 
Mosler, 
in 
A curious comparison might be made 
vith the work of those who are study- 
ing lights, com- 
position, brush-work, fashions, and fads 
all different. It not probable 
that of American art stu- 
Paris is decreasing, but the 
wave has gone backward, while 
English, Australians, South Americans 
have come wonderfully to the fore. 
The Rosa Bonheur prize, which 
founded in accordance with her wishes 
her executor, Miss Anna Klumpke, 
in American artist, is bestowed on 
Félix Planquette. He is equally devoted 
to the shivering sands of Mont Saint- 
Michel and the Channel coast and to the 
cattle grazing in the lush salt meadows 
He his honors in 1900, winding 
up medal and Bourse de 
Voyage in 1905. I learn that his pic- 
tures are finding their way into the 
United States, where things “different” 


in 


Henry who was 


esident Paris. 


newly here—colors, 


are is 
the 
in 


number 
lents 


Salon 


was 


by 


began 


with a second 


ire desired. In his case, as in that of 
the others I have named, the honors g9 
to pupils of the older painters, although 
them long 


This is sure- 


those who received ago 


truck out for themselves. 


ly not for academic reasons, or because 
this is the Old Salon in more senses 
than one; but because those who follow 


ifter vacillating, newer 
art drift away from these annual exhibi- 


to which honors and prizes are at 


the evanescent, 


ions, 
tached 

Albert Besnard, who Is a great man at 
the New Salon, and is, beyond doubt, 
one of the great painters of France, has 
been showing some of his daring ex- 


periments in color in a private exhibi 
of studies made during his late 
ourney In India I had the advantage 


if going through it with an experienced 


tion 


Indian; and, as this “real” art has been 


made the occasion of a noisy triumph, 

his careful judgment is worth heeding 

I ibject und things, have been 

n t of thelr etting in which they 

t rhi lolence of red and yel 

~ not n India, with all rever 

for M Besnard He received the 

| h full in th ‘ and tranecribed 

} olation, whereas it exista in a com 

« reality into which it melts. This con 

itut t! or note of all things seen 

n India und hia art leaves the tone out 

| hy the uit r inconectiousls oncen 

trat het the olor apot, without 
t but a part of a whol 

but I ‘ in thi tinting th 

tr i t irons t in which 

th Indian he to t real 

As one of the current New York maga 

rines has at last discovered the painter 

aro-Delvaille, I should say that I have 
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not mentioned his exhibit at this year’s 
on principle. That is, his work 
shows no great step forward. He is al- 
vays a good, a very good, painter; and 
| am still willing to repeat what I wrote 
years ago: “He promises to be 
a great painter.” Long ago he left the 
Old Salon, where he won a third medal, 
for the New, in which he holds an hon- 
orable place. He has great power of de 
sign, greater than in color, although his 
work is full of the joy of living. By the 
way, &@ mere ancestral strain does not 
warrant calling him a “Spanish” paint- 
er any more than “gypsy.” He is from 
Bayonne, the heart of the Basque coun- 
try in France, where some of the most 
interesting French painters were born, 
including Bonnat. He is a Frenchman 
by birth and family and training and in 
his art methods. He, too, has been do- 
ing good work in portraits and decora- 
tion, and two of his paintings exhibited 
this year—Pan’s Thicket and The Pres: 
ents of the Earth—are decorations for 
the house of Dr. Semprun in Buenos 
Ayres. 

In sculpture the main interest of the 
year has been out of the salons, and, in- 
deed, out of the pale of art. It is a ques- 
tion of propriety, or, to talk as most 
people do, of morality. The first case 
vas the exclusion of three pieces from 
the Société Nationale (New Salon). One 
of these groups supposedly represented 
Francesca da Rimini and her lover when 
they “together go forever on the ac- 
cursed air” in Dante’s “Inferno.” A 
certain kind of curiosity has pervaded 
its subsequent exhibition in Brussels; 
and it is said that it will be taken to 
Berlin, London, and New York—to show 
that it is art, and therefore moral. It 
would certainly have shocked Dante. 


Ss. D. 


Salon 


e.even 


rT? Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. and the Pennsylvania Society of Min- 
‘fature Painters, announce that under their 
int management the eleventh annual ex- 
hit ”f the Society will be held in the 
valleries of the Academy, in Philadelphia, | 
from Saturday, November 9, to Sunday, De- 
ember 15, inclusive. The exhibition will 
onsist exclusively of original miniature 
paintings, which have not before been pub- 
liely shown in Philadelphia Works will 
} received, without packing-cases, be- 
tween the hours of 9 A, M. and 5 P. M. on 
Monday hetober 28 The following are 
the committees: Jury of selection—John W. 
Alexander, Ludwig E. Faber, Lucia Falir- 
hild Fuller, Evelyn Purdie, Edna Huestis 
Simpson, and Emily Drayton Taylor. Hang- 
ng Committee \ Margaretta Archam- 
bault Sarah Yocum McFadden, Ennily 
Drayton Taylor, Blanche Dillaye, and Ed- 
na Huestis Simpson 
How John La Farge would acquit him- 
elf of the stereotyped theme “A Hundred 
Masterpieces of Painting” (Doubleday, 
Page), has been a matter of curtosity to 
his admirers. By giving free rein to all 
! t f associations and by admitting 
my hat ng pictures which are _ not 


strictly masterpieces, he made his last 
book a characteristically unconventional 
one. The general amenity and human 
rightness of his attitude—he simply tells 
how the pictures must have affected their 
painters and the contemporary public—will 
appeal to all readers. What will strike the 
student is the unexpected turns of the au- 
thor’s intelligence and sympathy. Who but 
La Farge would have opened the chapter 
on children’s portraits with a lovely ef- 
figy of Ko-Bo-Dai-Shi, the Japanese apos- 
tle of Buddhism? The main divisions are 
Portraits of Civic Life, War—where one 
is surprised at the omission of Titian, 
Michelangelo, and Leonardo da Vinci: 
Dreams of Happiness, Triumphs, Allego- 
ries, Unknown Portraits, Portraits of Fash- 
ion, Sacred Conversations, Annunclations, 
the Madonna, the Stanze, the Borgia Apart- 
ments. The casualness of the book—it is 
the casualness of a very wise person—'s Its 
attraction. To glean a number of well-said 
things from these pages would be a pleas- 
ure, but one example must suffice. Vind!- 
cating Raphael even when badly repainted, 
he says, “The intention of such a design 1s 
so profound as to carry a special form of 
life with it. We see such things in lit- 
erature, or in applied literature—for ex- 
ample, Shakespeare as prepared for the 
stage.” Perhaps the most important part 
of the book is the running commentary on 
the Marie de Médicis decorations of Ru- 
bens. One misses the intellectual grip and 
consecutiveness of La Farge’s “‘Considera- 
tions on Paintings,” but this last book is 
full of his peculiar mellowness. We may 
note that the frontispiece, Frans Hals’s St 
Adriaen’s Company, should be dated 1633 
and that the cut of Botticelli’s Magnificat 
is tilted askew. 

English 
Ger- 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, the 
painter, died on Monday at Wiesbaden 
many, where he was being treated for stom- 
ach trouble. He was born in Dronrijp 
the Netherlands, January 8, 1836 In 
reminiscences, published recently, he wrote 
that his father died when he, Lawr 
was four years old, and that his mother ex- 
perienced difficulty in supporting herself 


in 


his 


nce 


and two children on the slender means at 
her command, Lawrence attended the 
Gymnasium at Leeuwarden. He wanted to 
be an artist, but his mother discouraged 
his ambition in that direction. The boy 
persisted, and drew an admirable sketch of 
his mother, which received the praise of 


his school-teachers. At the age of fourteen 
he made a drawing of his sister which was 
accepted by the jury of the Leeuwarden 
Exhibition. After this his career was set- 
tled. He entered as a student at the Royal 
Academy, Antwerp. One of his early paint- 
ings, How the Egyptians Amused Them- 
selves Three Thousand Years Ago, attract- 
ed the attention of an English picture- 
dealer, who paid a good price for it. This 
led to Alma-Tadema’s decision to make his 
home permanently in England. Other not- 
able productions from his brush are The 
Education of the Children of Clovis, Tar- 
quinius Superbus, Pyrrhic Dance, The Vin- 
tage, and the Roses of Heliogabalus. Alma- 
was knighted in 1899. In 1892 the 
Dublin gave him the degree 


Tadema 
University of 


ot Litt.D., and in 1893 the University of 
Durham that of D.C.L. He received gold 
medals from most of the art societies 


and associations of Europe. 
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POLITICAL EXCITEMENT AND THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 


There has seldom been a convention 
week in a Presidential year when stock 
market trading has been so utterly at a 
standstill as it was last week. Even the 
professional traders, who are always 
alive to the possibility of making a fa- 
vorable turn, thought it wise to await 
developments and do nothing. The pub- 
lic was out of the market entirely, and 
the investment buying which is often 
effective just before the July disburse- 
ments are made was insignificant. This 
attitude was perfectly natural in view 
of the bewilderment felt concerning the 
trend of affairs at Chicago and the prob- 
able outcome of the extraordinary strife 
between the Roosevelt and the Taft 
forces. 

At other times such confusion has 
been used by speculators for the decline 


to raid the market and force general 
liquidation. Nothing of the kind oc. 


curred last week, one reason being that 
real holders of securities were not dis- 
posed to sell, and instead of becoming 
alarmed about the outlook, did not 
evince the slightest uneasiness. This 
confidence was in striking contrast to 
the unsettlement of a year ago, when 
there was no Presidential campaign for 
the market to consider, but sentiment 
was greatly depressed by the corpora- 
tion suits and the feeling of unrest 
about the future. The relative firmness 
of prices this year reflected the growing 
optimism of the people over the perma. 
nence of trade recovery and the belief 
that better times were ahead. Whe. 
ther this attitude takes too much for 
granted remains to be seen, but the fact 
that prices held well in spite of the cir- 
culation of rumors calculated to upset 
the market showed that the community 
took a hopeful view of the situation, and 
that most people believed that condi- 
tions were sound. Under such circum- 
stances it is difficult to predict what the 
market would have done had it heard 
that Mr. Roosevelt had been nominated, 
or that President Taft had obtained the 
prize, or that some new man had been 
determined upon. 

With the falling off in speculetion 
there has been a considerable piling up 
of idle funds in those banks which for 
weeks past have confined their opera- 
tions to loans made on call. Within the 
lest few days, however, there have been 
fresh loans made to Berlin institutions, 
although it is probable that the 
leaviest requirements have been met, 
there is likely to be another flurry in 
rates in the German market in 
the last days of the month. At any rate, 
the London market has been somewhat 
upset by the feeling that the half-yearly 

requirements might lead to 
last 


and 


money 


settlement 
disagreeable complications at the 


t 


minute, with a hurry call for more gold 
shipments. As it is, various foreign 
markets have given up $15,000,000 gold 
to Germany during the last few weeks, 
and there is reason to believe that a 
part of this was sent in connection with 
the special loans made by New York 
banks to German institutions. 

Owing to the complications of a Pres- 
idential year there has been an indis- 
position on the part of some of the Wall 
Street banks to renew the loans that 
recently matured on the other side. But 
tLe offer of a 5% per cent. rate for one 
month accommodation was sufficient to 
attract a good deal of fresh money from 
|this side in addition to the renewal of 
loans originally made three and six 
months ago. How this account will final- 
ly be settled, and whether or not it will 
lead to gold imports from Europe in 
the autumn, depends on the continuance 
of business revival here and the course 
lof affairs on the Stock Exchange. Should 
a broad speculative movement be start- 
ed, the aggregate burdens upon New 
York banks might be sufficient to ad- 
vance money rates to a point where gold 
imports would be called for. An inter- 
esting situation is certain to develop in 
the autumn. The Berlin, Paris, and 
London markets will have heavy pay- 
ments to finance at that time, and it is 
recognized that, should stringency devel- 
op here or business broaden in a way to 
afford employment for much of the mo- 
ney that New York banks have tied up 
in foreign loans, the strain upon foreign 


markets would become acute. This 
would be inevitable if the banks here 
were forced to recall all their loans 


made to Berlin and London. 
An interesting test will be put to the 
bond market next month, when the July 


disbursements are made. Payment of 


$250,000,000 for interest and dividends 
must have some influence, even if the 


public is not disposed to purchase secur- 
ities in the old The preliminary 
demand, so far, has not been sufficient 
to indicate whether the attitude of in- 
vestors is different from what it was 
three or six months ago. But the fact 
that the banks, trust companies, and 
life insurance corporations have become 
purchasers of bonds on a large scale is 
in portant. Absorption by savings banks 
is sufficient to indicate that wage-earn 
ers are no longer obliged to use their 
savings-bank balances to meet living ex- 
penses in the way that they did a year 
ago. Although the bond market has 
been rather backward, the situation here 
iz much stronger than it is at London, 
where new capital issues Lave been so 
heavy as to force serious The 
foreign syndicates have taken such 
heavy losses through inabilit: 
the they had 
that it dificult f 
corporations to obtain the capital which 
There is no such 


way. 


congestion 


to market 
bonds that underwritten, 
is now or the English 
they. actually requirs 


congestion on this side, and 
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the large bond offerings that have been 
made during the last six months, the 
syndicates here are really in a 
comfortable position than they wer: 
the time in either 1911 or 1910. 
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